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HE British Press seems to be very nearly 
unanimous in condemning the strike in South 
Africa, and in placing the blame for the 
present crisis on the shoulders of the men. For reasons 
which we deal with fully elsewhere we believe this view 
to be based on a serious misunderstanding of the position, 
due partly to the partisan bias of most of the more 
important newspaper and news agency correspondents 
on the Rand, and partly to a failure to recognise the 
significance even of such facts as have been allowed to 
reach us. We venture to think that in three wecks’ 
time, when the letters sent by mail arrive to amplify and 
correct the telegraphic news, there will be a considerable 
revulsion of feeling in this country. The Government 
which has already disgraced the Empire by its faithless 
treatment of resident British Indians is now, we believe, 
engaged in carrying out a fully pre-arranged plan to 
crush Trade Unionism as such once for all in South 
Africa. They will not do it, but the Premier’s boast 
and the sinister combination of Boer farmers and Rand 
magnates point unmistakably to the intention. 
* * * 


We have not—except, of course, in the ominous 
editorial columns of the Observer—heard much of Ulster 
lately. But to-day (Saturday) Sir Edward Carson is re- 
viewing six “ Belfast Battalions,” and on Monday the 
Ulster Unionist Council holds its annual meeting. We 
may hope as a result, perhaps, for some light on the 
course of the private negotiations between the English 





party leaders. The majority of Covenanters still see in 
exclusion the only possible compromise, but the general 
impression is that as far as this basis is concerned the 
negotiations have broken down. On the other hand, 
whilst Mr. Bonar Law has been vainly pressing this 
proposal on the Liberal leaders, doubts as to its de- 
sirability are said to have been assailing a considerable 
minority of his Ulster friends. Sir Edward Carson 
himself, it is understood, would really prefer civil war. 
During the holidays Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, an Ulster 
M.P., made several speeches to his constituents, in which 
he did not attempt to conceal his dread lest Mr. Law’s 
attempts to save the Protestant Ulsterman from religious 
persecution under a Dublin Parliament might be suc- 
cessful. Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., whose investigations 
have been given considerable prominence in the Unionist 
Irish Times, says that exclusion cannot possibly meet 
the case of the Ulstermen, and that most of the Cove- 
nanters he knows would prefer another basis of com- 
promise. If, indeed, there is a rising feeling against 
exclusion in Ulster itself, it may soon be possible for the 
negotiations to be profitably resumed. 


* * * 


The enquiry into the Dublin disturbances of last 
August and the behaviour of the police has revealed 
little or nothing, except the fact that bad manners are 
encouraged at the Irish Bar. Very early in the pro- 
ceedings both the Irish Times and the Freeman's Journal 
washed their hands of the affair. We have it on their 
authority that the enquiry cannot possibly “ satisfy 
those who need satisfying,”’ and that the credit of the 
police in the eyes of the working classes will remain 
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shaken. As a protest against the composition of the 
Court, neither the Dublin Civic League nor the Labour 
Party sent a representative to the enquiry. Mr. Thomas 
MacDonagh, whose story told against the police, was as 
roughly handled by Mr. Powell, K.C., as Mr. Handel 
Booth. ‘“‘ Uneducated ”’ opinion, which wanted to get 
at the truth, is as disappointed as “‘ educated ” opinion, 
which hoped that the credit of the Force would be 
restored. ‘‘ This,’’ said Captain White, one of the spokes- 
men of ‘ uneducated opinion,’ last Sunday, “ is a case 
in which any action would not be too strong.” 


* * * 


The first full year’s working of the National Insurance 
Act was completed this week, and the anniversary has 
been marked by the appearance of two important 
criticisms of its working. The first was by Sir John 
Collie, in a lecture delivered in Westminster on Monday. 
Sir John argued that the Act had failed in respect of its 
main object—namely, the provision of adequate treat- 
ment; certain trivial ailments were provided for, but 
serious diseases had still to be treated in charitable 
institutions; there was no adequate provision of 
necessary surgical appliances; moreover, a large pro- 
portion of the working-class population—the non-wage- 
earning women and the children—remained unprovided 
for. The solution of the problem which he offered was 
a State Medical Service, organised to cover all wage- 
earners and their dependents, with a proper organisation 
of consultants, surgeons and specialists, as well as general 
practitioners. Such a system, he thought, would not 
only be much more effective than the panel system, but 
would cost less, and at the same time in a great number 
of ways would be more satisfactory to the doctors 
themselves ; moreover, it would have the great advan- 
tage of linking preventive and clinical medicine together 
for the first time. These views and suggestions are, of 
course, not novel, but Sir John Collie’s exceptionally 
wide experience in connection with working-class in- 
surance of all kinds, and with the practical problems of 
medical administration, and his position as member of 
the Advisory Committee appointed by the Government 
to assist the Insurance Commissioners, are circumstances 
which lend very great weight to his remarks. 


* * * 


The second criticism which has appeared this week 
was contained in a special article in the Times, and dealt 
with the actuarial position of the approved societies. 
The writer examined the estimates on which the 
‘““minimum benefits ’’ were originally calculated, and 
compared them with such experience as is now available. 
He laid special stress on the point which has been 
referred to more than once in these columns—namely, 
the incalculable effect of the change from voluntary to 
compulsory insurance, and of the substitution of the 
pride now taken “ in getting all that can be got out of the 
Act ” for the pride that used to be felt “‘ in long member- 
ship without recourse to the funds.” The fear ex- 


pressed by the Times’ writer is that a long time may 
elapse before the inevitable insolvency of the societies is 
officially revealed, and that when the revelation does 
come it will be too late to amend the Act with the view 


to “fostering a spirit of independence ”’; so that the State 
will have to meet out of public funds the moral obliga- 
tion to provide the “‘ minimum benefits ’’ for all insured 
persons. 

* * * 

In our view there is in any case, either now or in the 
future, no chance of the State being able to escape this 
moral responsibility. The only alternative to the pro- 
vision—without any increase of the worker’s contribu- 
tion—of the “‘ minimum benefits ” for all insured persons 
is the abolition of the entire scheme. If we thought 
otherwise, we might prefer to let matters take their 
course, and to encourage the optimistic beliefs expressed 
by the Westminster Gazette this week—that the agitation 
against the Act is dying ; that London has an excellent 
Medical Service ; that there are remarkably few com- 
plaints ; and that “ the Government has every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress which the Act is 
making.” If the Westminster Gazette really thinks that 
these beliefs are well founded, it is, of course, entitled to 
express them ; but we do not think that it is rendering 
its political friends the good service they are accustomed 
to expect from it by inviting them, in effect, to continue 
in blissful ignorance of the real position. The awaken- 
ing will be very rude. 

* * * 


After lasting thirty-three days the Leeds dispute has 
been settled on terms arranged at a series of conferences 
between Mr. Clynes and the Corporation’s Special Com- 
mittee, and endorsed by a large majority of the strikers. 
As many of the men “ as can be effectively employed ” 
are to be taken back immediately, the remainder are to 
have a preferential right to employment as vacancies 
occur, and all temporarily employed men are to be dis- 
missed. The concessions granted by the Corporation 
on December 3rd are to come into force when work is 
resumed, and the Corporation agrees to consider at 
once the cases of any men who have special grievances 
and present them through their Union. The Corporation 
has thus thought better of its announced intentions, 
and has avoided driving the men into any abject form 
of surrender. It is difficult to believe that a settlement 
could not have been secured a great deal earlier, and 
the citizens of Leeds saved much unnecessary incon- 
venience, if it had not been for the high-handed obstinacy 
of certain of the “ elected persons.” 

* * * 


In Dublin another shipping company, the Burns 
Line, has been able to resume its services, its men having 
gone back on Tuesday by arrangement with the Trans- 
port Union. The precise terms of the arrangement 
were not officially made public, but it is understood 
that the men are not to be expected to handle any 
goods objected to by the Union. The struggle between 
the Transport Union and the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union continues; the former has banned the latter, 
will treat it as a blackleg Union, and will refuse to work 
ships where its men are employed. The Dublin branch 
of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union was to a large 
extent recruited by Mr. Larkin from former members 
of his Union, and now that war has been declared 
between them there is likely to be some retransference 
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of membership. The industrial fight has for the last 
ten days been diverted to the field of the Municipal 
Elections, where Labour has been fighting for ten more 
seats than it at present holds. As far as meetings, pro- 
cessions, and enthusiasm go, all the advantage was on 
the Labour side, but the register has been shockingly 
neglected, and the full force of clerical influence was 
quietly used against the Labour candidates throughout 


the contest. 
a * a 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was released last Saturday 
from her sixth term of imprisonment, and has now 
served forty days of her three-months’ sentence for 
“incitement.”” We can well believe that the Home 
Office congratulates itself on having made Miss Pank- 
hurst serve even so much of her sentence as that. The 
primary object, however, of imprisonment is not the 
vindication of the magistrate’s sentence as such, but 
the prevention of crime. But it is scarcely possible, 
without taking risks which the “*‘ Cat and Mouse” Act 
was specially devised to avoid, to give a prisoner like 
Miss Pankhurst a licence so short as to prevent her 
committing in an exaggerated form the particular 
offence for which she was originally imprisoned. And this 
is, in effect, what has happened every time between 
each of her releases and re-arrests. The speeches 
on which she was sentenced appear moderate beside 
those which she has since delivered, and the ranks of 
her supporters are growing in a really remarkable 
manner. It seems useless to hope that the present 
Government will do anything so sensible as to deprive 
the women of their fundamental grievance. But it is 
certainly more than time, on the lowest grounds of 
prudence, that this particular persecution ceased. Its 
only result is to arouse in the part of East London 
where Miss Pankhurst now lives an enthusiasm for 
violence which sooner or later will lead to bloodshed. 
Violence breeds violence: it is a most vicious circle. 


* * * 


The picturesque incident of the interview between 
Mr. McKenna and the Drury Lane orange-women is 
interesting for several reasons. It is a welcome recog- 
nition of the fact that the small as well as the great have 
a vested interest in their means of livelihood, and a 
right to have their reasonable expectations respected. 
The women appealed in the name of Nell Gwynn of 
blessed memory that they should not be driven away 
from their ancient “ pitches.” Mr. McKenna, in his 
reply to the deputation, promised to overrule the action 
of the police ; but he seemed to imply that the privilege 
of selling oranges would be confined to those who hold 
it at present, and that the Drury Lane orange-women, 
like the City street sellers, are to become licensed 
monopolists. If so, it is another instance of the policy 
of closing or controlling the entry to an occupation 
which, as we have recently suggested, seems to be the 
key to the solution of casual labour problems. 

* * * 


A footnote to the subject of the Socialisation of 
Industry is afforded by Army practice at Aldershot in 
the manufacture of bread. The Army bread is pro- 
duced by a plant of the very latest type. Labour is 





strictly economised, and the work made exeeedingly 
pleasant. Altogether, the Aldershot bread plant is in 
striking contrast to the manufacture of bread by 
unhealthy bakers’ men working for small masters. It 
is probable that many of us would not greatly enjoy our 
daily loaf if we could witness its manufacture, and it is 
also probably true that in the interests of health a con- 
siderable proportion of existing smal] bread plants 
ought to be promptly closed. The Aldershot bread 
factory, on the other hand, using the best material with 
the latest appliances, can be witnessed with pleasure 
and even with enthusiasm, the process used is so 
economic, so cleanly, and so clever. But the product 
is even more remarkable for its cheapness than for its 
goodness. According to the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette for December, the price of bread throughout 
England, Wales, and Scotland averaged between 5°39 
pence and 6°36 pence per four lbs., the average for the 
whole of Great Britain being 5-92 pence, or as nearly 
as possible sixpence per four-lb. loaf. The cost price of 
the Aldershot bread during the first half of 1912 came 
out at 8s. 6d. for 100 lbs., or as nearly as possible four- 
pence for the four-Ib. loaf. 
* * . 


There is a comical side to this statement of plain fact. 
Think of the fuss that has been made in the United 
Kingdom during the past ten years about the incidence 
of a small corn duty and its effect upon the price of bread, 
and contrast it with the fact that a War Office, reputed 
to be particularly unintelligent, can manufacture bread 
for itself at one-third less cost than is paid by the public 
for an inferior product. We see great, wise, and eminent 
men straining at the gnat of a duty and swallowing the 
camel of uneconomic manufacture, and the public at 
large content to go on with the inefficient and wastetul 
commercialism which stands between producer and con- 
sumer, stultifying industry and depressing the real 
remuneration of labour. We hope that this note will 
lead a good many eaters of bread to ask themselves 
why they cannot obtain a loaf at something like the 
same price as that stupid War Office. 


* * * 


On Tuesday Sir Frederick Kenyon addressed the 
Classical Association on the value of the classics. There 
is no doubt Greek and Latin bulk altogether dispropor- 
tionately in secondary education, The teaching of Latin 
and Greek is a vested interest, and a very powerful one ; 
but it will have to give way. The majority of classical 
masters and professors have fought against the intro- 
duction of modern languages and science into school 
curricula at every step. But the majority of parents are 
undoubtedly only too anxious that their children should 
not spend most of their time in trying to learn dead lan- 
guages, for they remember what a farce it was in their 
own cases. Cease to make elementary Greek and Latin 
obligatory for a university degree at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the classics will take their natural place in 
education all down the line. Sir Frederick Kenyon said 
some true things about the influence of Greek and Latin 
authors on the imagination, and said them well ; but, as 
everybody knows who has been to school, hearing another 
boy or master stumbling through Virgil or Xenophon 
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does not impart anything of the spirit of these works. 
A boy must be far more familiar with the languages than 
999 boys out of 1,000 ever are to get anything from their 
literature. A grown-up man or woman who has read 
widely may be able to get a great deal from deciphering 
meaning in scraps, but not a boy. 

** It is remarkable, Mr. Feeder,” said Doctor Blimber, “ that 
the Romans,”’—At the mention of this terrible people, their 
implacable enemies, every young gentleman fastened his gaze 
upon the Doctor with an assumption of the deepest interest. 

That is still hardly an exaggeration of the attitude of the 
normal boy towards the classics. The best defence of 
them is, perhaps, that it does not matter much what you 
teach a young creature provided that it exercises the 
mind ; but it is a poor defence. 

* * * 


In spite of all the interest taken in the Child Labour 
problem injrecent years, no statistical calculation has ever 
been made of the total number of employed children. 
The Census figures in this connection are for various 
reasons not reliable. Of the total in 1912 we are able to 
give an estimate which has been carefully calculated 
from a large number of official sources. There appear to 
be 577,321 children under 14 employed in the United 
Kingdom. Of these some 60,000 are children of 13 
employed full time under the Factory Acts—that is to 
say, in the majority of cases for a working day which 
legally may (and not infrequently actually does) extend 
to 10} hours on five days of the week, and need not end 
till 4 p.m. on Saturdays—and this 60 years after the 
passing of the world-famous 10 hours Act applicable to 
women and children in textile factories. It seems that 
there are 34,535 factory half-timers, aged 12-14; 4,824 
children of between the same ages employed about mines; 
164,590 children, aged 12-14 in England, or 11-14 in 
Ireland, exempted from school and employed in miscel- 
laneous ways outside factories; 9,372 half-timers in 
similar unregulated employments; and at least 304,000 
children attending school full time and employed out of 
school hours. 

* * * 

In 1903 the Conservative Government passed the Em- 
ployment of Children Act, in order to accord a measure 
of protection to children under 14 employed out of school 
hours, or exempted from school and engaged in mis- 
cellaneous occupations unprotected by the Factory and 
Mines Acts. The local authorities responsible for the 
administration of this Act in England and Wales number 
329 (2 in London, 62 county councils, 78 county borough 
councils, 138 municipal boroughs, and 49 urban dis- 
tricts). Of these 53 counties, 42 county boroughs, 106 
municipal boroughs, and 30 urban districts, or 231 
authorities in all, had not by the latter part of last year 
made any bye-laws to regulate juvenile employment 
generally, while 198 had not taken steps even to deal 
with street trading. Unfortunately the provisions of 
many of the bye-laws which have been made are very 
weak. They frequently, for instance, permit a child to 
be employed for five hours in addition to attending school 
full time. The Home Office has given little or no en- 


couragement to the effective administration of the Act, 
and the only hope for the children seems to lie in hand- 
ing over the whole question to the Board of Education. 


A BOER TRAP 


T would certainly be hard to exaggerate the serious- 
I ness of the present situation in South Africa. A 
general strike is, under the best of conditions and 
amongst the most law-abiding of peoples, a serious 
enough event for the community in which it occurs, 
But in a community where an overwhelming majority of 
the population are black, where the Government consists 
largely of men who owe their position to their military 
records, where the rough-and-ready methods and morals 
of the golddigger’s camp are widely prevalent, and 
where the memories of war and of conclusive verdicts 
obtained by the sword are still fresh in men’s minds, a 
general strike may easily be the introduction to an ap- 
palling civil conflagration. We have been told in dozens 
of Press telegrams that the Union Government “ have 
the situation well in hand,”’ that General Botha has the 
full support of public opinion behind him, and that the 
measures which he has taken “‘ have created great satis- 
faction amongst the law-abiding section of the public ” 
—by which, apparently, is meant the section which 
before the slightest provocation has been given is parad- 
ing rifles in the streets by way of indicating the strictly 
pacific nature of its intentions. But what no newspaper 
correspondent has told us in so many words is the truth 
as to why this struggle, so trivial in its ostensible origin, 
so momentous in its development, should ever have 
been precipitated. 

The news service from South Africa seems to have 
been considerably improved since the crisis of six 
months ago, when the main channels of telegraphic 
information were so tainted by the prejudice of 
individual correspondents that the truth was only 
realised over here when the next mail-bags reached us, 
The one-sidedness of nine correspondents out of ten is 
still evident, but there is less suppression of the facts, 
and we have enough data to decide, if not the detailed 
merits of the dispute, at least upon whom the chief 
responsibility for the conflict rests. 

The dispute between the Government and its railway 
servants arose over the question of “ retrenchment.” 
In the summer before last the Works Committee of the 
railway administration reported that it was possible to 
dispense with the services of 1,750 of the 35,000 men 
employed on the railways. No action, however, was 
taken. Eighteen months later the Minister of Railways, 
Mr. Burton, decided, for reasons of his own, to dismiss a 
small number of men in various districts. In one case 
at least, according to the Johannesburg Correspondent 
of the Times, a dismissed man was offered by the railway 
authorities only a few minutes after his dismissal a fresh 
billet, ‘“‘ but at reduced wages.” Challenged by the 
Railwaymen’s Union about these retrenchments, Mr. 
Burton quoted the long-neglected report. He did not, 
however, refer to what the Times Correspondent de- 
scribed a fortnight ago as “ the well-known fact ”’ that 
not only are the repairing shops now full of work 
but that there is a serious congestion of work which 
cannot be dealt with for some time, with the result that 
rolling stock is being damaged for want of repairs and 
replacements, and engine-drivers in Natal have been 
refusing to go out on certain trains because they are 
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unsafe. ‘* Notice was given,”’ ran the official statement 
which Mr. Burton issued, “to 70 persons distributed 
throughout the Union. . . . The Government had been 
assured that the further employment of these men was 
no longer justified. The men mentioned form the sum 
total of the retrenchment effected.” 

We called attention last week to the generally accepted 
limitation of the right of Governments to dismiss persons 
whom they employ in regular public services. The Daily 
News, we observe, however, holds that it is not only 
the right but the duty of a Government to economise 
in this direction if and where it can. But it is only 
charitable to suppose that the Daily News leader writer 
must have been momentarily moved by some confused 
memory of ancient allegiance to a party watchword ; 
for Retrenchment in Mr. Burton’s sense is a principle 
which a modern Liberal Government, even the present 
one, would hardly venture to defend. We all recognise 
nowadays that continuity of employment in the service 
of the State is a matter far too important to be over- 
ridden merely to achieve a petty saving for the public 
purse. Even, indeed, on our privately-owned railways 
the principle of secure employment obtains a certain 
recognition, if only as an excuse for the payment of low 
wages. But, in point of fact, to the present case in 
South Africa this question of principle is scarcely 
relevant. The saving to be effected by dismissing 70 
men (in a service where, apart from accidents, more 
than 100 men must be removed every month by death 
alone) is too insignificant to be taken into account at 
all. It is impossible that Mr. Burton had no other 
grounds for what he did. 

The sequel perhaps may suggest the true explanation. 
Each step that the workers have taken has been pre- 
ceded by nominally defensive but actually provocative 
action by the Government. Mr. Burton dismissed 
certain railwaymen without notice, and neglected to 
offer even plausible reasons for his action. The moment 
the inevitable and expected railway strike was declared, 
the Government arrested a dozen of the men’s leaders, 
with or without any pretence of a criminal offence 
having been committed. The next step proposed 
(according to the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph) 
by General Botha, Mr. Burton and General Smuts was 
to prohibit last Sunday’s protest meeting—the pro- 
hibitory placards were actually printed—to dispose the 
troops round the square and to repeat the events of 
July 4th last. Their Cabinet colleagues, however, 
vetoed this scheme, and urged that all the police should 
be withdrawn and the workers allowed freedom of 
speech. “‘ The iron triumvirate” yielded, with the 
result that ‘* the advocate, Mr. Blank, who had travelled 
over [from Pretoria] with the Government notices, 
received a counter-order just in time to avert what 
otherwise would have been another blood-red Labour 
Day.” The meeting was perfectly orderly, and “ the 
largest ever held.” As a protest against the arrests of 
leaders a general strike of all workers was called, where- 
upon the Government carried out their previously- 
announced intention of declaring martial law throughout 
the strike area. By the terms of the proclamation “ all 
political meetings’ are prohibited, all persons must 
obey the instructions of “ control officers” on pain of 





death; “if challenged,” they must “put up their 
hands’ or be shot forthwith. Arrests may be made 
without warrant. The publication of “ information 
calculated to promote ill-feeling”’ is prohibited; and 
the mere use of the words “scab” or “ blackleg”’ is 
made an offence. With the news of this move came 
the statements—again on the authority of the Telegraph 
Correspondent—that “the Government would turn a 
deaf ear” to any proposal for mediation, and that 
General Botha had declared that “* when he has finished 
with the strikers he guarantees there will not be 
another workers’ strike in South Africa for the next 
generation.” 

In the face of these facts, what conclusion is possible 
other than that General Botha’s Government—or at 
least “the iron triumvirate ’’—have deliberately pro- 
voked this conflict in each step of its development from 
the day the first railwayman was dismissed up to the 
present moment? They have, indeed, had “the 
situation well in hand” throughout. They were afraid 
of the Federation of Trades ; they anticipated trouble 
ahead some day, pressure which perhaps would come 
when they were least prepared for resistance ; so they 
have played the old Boer game, intimated so clearly 
in President Kruger’s famous sentence : “‘ We must get 
the tortoise to put his head out,” and illustrated so 
forcibly on a hundred fields in the late war. The ruse 
has been successful, the men have been tempted to fight 
on ground chosen by their opponents ; the magazines 
are loaded. But as we write only stray shots have been 
fired, and the issue is still in suspense. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the tortoise may be 
too much for the Cabinet of Boer Generals ; but it is not 
very likely. So far the behaviour of the men has been 
so orderly that even a Dublin constable could scarcely 
have found an excuse for using his baton. But the 
proclamation of martial law makes bloodshed almost in- 
evitable. To expect the men to refrain from any and all 
of the newly-created offences and provide no excuse for a 
Government seeking its chance to shoot and to crush 
them for a generation, would be to attribute to them 
something more than human virtues. Blood, therefore, 
must flow unless the men’s leaders, or such of them as 
have not yet been arrested by the Government, have the 
good sense to call the strike off at once and await a better 
opportunity of demonstrating their power to resist Mr. 
Burton’s methods of “ retrenchment.”” They have shown 
their solidarity. They would be well advised now to 
retire in good order, refusing to be drawn again into any 
such general movement until they have entrenched 
their position, and by effective political action secured 
their means of communication and organisation from 
attack. But in industrial warfare great movements of 
men are not so easily controlled in practice as in theory, 
and we fear these are counsels of perfection. A tragic 
outcome—though we do not for a moment believe that 
its results will enable General Botha to fulfil his boast 
and to put back the clock of industrial organisation in 
South Africa for a generation—most likely now cannot 
be avoided. We in England can do nothing to 
influence matters one way or the other, but at least, if 
there is disaster, let us take care that the responsibility 
is placed on the right shoulders. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE 


T has been remarked that the figure of Justice on 
I the walls of Dublin Castle stands with its back to 
the city. In order to be entirely symbolical, it 
ought also to be standing on its head. We have had a 
pretty example of Dublin Castle ways during the past 
few weeks in the commissions appointed to enquire into 
Dublin housing and into the conduct of the police during 
the lock-out riots. Everyone who was anxious to dis- 
cover the truth demanded that the housing enquiry 
should be carried out by a Vice-regal Commission which 
would be responsible to Parliament. Dublin Castle, 
however, true to its bureaucratic principles, insisted 
upon having the work done by its officials, who would 
be responsible to nobody but itself. The enquiry into 
the conduct of the police is an even greater scandal. 
Mr. Birrell undertook that the enquiry would be free 
and impartial, and that the workers should be repre- 
sented at it. What has happened? A typical Castle 
commission has been appointed, presided over by a 
Catholic Unionist barrister, who has somewhat less 
sympathy with the workers than the Man in the Moon. 
Possibly it was felt that, even though he is a Unionist, 
Mr. Denis Henry’s Catholicism made his appointment 
a concession to national sentiment. ‘“‘I have a very 
strong impression,” Peel wrote seventy years ago, “ that 
occasional favour shown to a Roman Catholic will be 
very advantageous, and diminish the influence and 
power of those who are hostile to British connection.” 
It may be that Mr. Birrell had an idea that favour 
shown to Mr. Henry might soothe the archbishops, even 
if it did not mollify Mr. Larkin. One does not, of course, 
quarrel either with Mr. Henry’s religion or his politics. 
One does insist, however, that neither the one nor the 
other is sufficient compensation for the absence of the 
promised workmen’s representative on the commission 
of enquiry. Moreover, Mr. Henry’s behaviour during 
the scene in which Mr. Powell, the legal representative 
of the police, and Mr. Handel! Booth, M.P., billingsgated 
each other, does not inspire confidence in his ability to 
keep the enquiry determinedly on the scent of facts. 
A court of enquiry which degenerates into a discussion 
between two gentlemen as to the kind of face one of 
them sees when he stands in front of a looking-glass 
might as well be broken up at once and packed away 
into the toy-box. 

What will shock most people in all this, however, is 
not so much Mr. Henry’s weakness in the chair, but the 
fact that Dublin Castle has still the power to force this 
kind of thing on Ireland. Even during the reign of the 
most pro-Irish government, Dublin Castle remains as 
true to its past as a drunkard to his habits. ‘ They 
talk,” said W. E. Forster, in regard to his Chief-Secre- 
taryship, “‘ of the Czar of Russia, but the Czar was not 
more of a personal and absolute ruler than I was.”’ And 
Dublin Castle, like the Czar, is the victim of its desperate 
omnipotence. It is poisoned by it till it has lost all 
taste for the simple diet of justice and democracy. It 
is not merely that Dublin Castle is not responsible to 
the Irish people. It is not even responsible to the 
British people.’ It is a kind of multiple autocraey— 


guaranteed, no doubt, by the British Parliament, but 


perfectly secure in the confidence that, whether it does 
right or wrong, it can rely upon the gold and the ammu- 
nition of its rather bored guarantor. If the Unionists 
had ever really believed in that Union on equal terms 
which Pitt and Castlereagh promised to the Irish people, 
they would, of course, have abolished Dublin Castle 
long ago. ‘‘ It is much too soon,” said Lord Hardwicke, 
the first Unionist Lord-Lieutenant, “‘ to consider Ireland 
on the footing of an English county.” And it has re- 
mained too soon ever since. If any English county had 
been subject to so entirely irresponsible an authority as 
Dublin Castle, it would have claimed the right of 
secession long ago, and we might have seen men marching 
under some local Cromwell to the ery of “‘ Buckingham- 
shire a nation !”’ or “‘ Not York-shire but York-land !” 

Lord MacDonnell, speaking during theVeto Bill debate, 
assured the House of Lords that the Dublin Castle 
system “‘ applied to any of your self-governing Colonies, 
would drive them to rebellion in a year.” Probably 
the House of Lords did not believe him. It is next 
door to impossible for some Englishmen to believe that 
a country in which the people use the same postage 
stamps as themselves can have anything of which to com- 
plain. They would sooner think of doubting the hall- 
mark of silver than of doubting that the Union Jack 
floating in the wind was a guarantee of liberty. 

Tennyson used to swear at the Irish because they had 
not sat down quietly under Dublin Castle like the 
English under their Norman conquerors. He left out of 
account the fact that the Normans ultimately stood in 
England for internal rule, while Dublin Castle has 
always stood in Ireland for external rule. Further, he 
forgot that the English have been pretty restless at 
times even under the form of Home Rule they have 
enjoyed under their monarchs. Their history is the 
history of an agitation for not only national but 
democratic government. Ireland, of course, has neither. 
Dublin Castle is a good deal less national than the rule 
of the Plantagenets was in England; and during the 
past century, we are tempted to say, it has been some- 
what less democratic. Mr. Belloc dreads the coming of 
the Servile State under the bureaucracies of Socialism. 
In Ireland the Servile State is already in being under 
the anti-Socialist bureaucracy of Dublin Castle. It is not 
merely that—under the Congested Districts Board, for 
Parliament has instituted a policy of giving 
the people doles as a substitute for democracy. In the 
old days they got neither democracy nor doles. It is 
simply the fact that a huge, incompetent, costly, and 
meaningless machine—a machine with a ghastly kind 
of life—has been given almost complete power over the 
destinies of four million human beings. 

Ireland, no doubt, possesses the democratic institution 
of electing Members of Parliament. But she is not 
governed according to the opinion of the men she sends 
to Parliament. In education, in law, in police, in poor 
law, and in most other things, she is governed by a 
machine which is apparently as difficult of arraignment 
before any democratic tribunal as an act of God. Dublin 
Castle may not pack juries to-day to the extent to which 
it did in the days of the land agitation, but one can 
hardly doubt that it would do so if the temptation were 
as strong. As recently as the time of Mr. Wyndham, 
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it was packing them as merrily as ever. Perhaps the 
most sinisterly amusing example that has ever occurred 
of what the Servile State can accomplish happened 
under one of Mr. Wyndham’s packed juries. ‘“‘ Some 
three or four years ago,’’ said Lord Loreburn in 1908, 
“when Mr. Wyndham was Chief Secretary, he stated 
that there were three or four innocent people who had 
been convicted and severely punished, and to whom he 
had to give monetary compensation. These men had 
been convicted by juries selected by the methods known 
as packing, while one man was so utterly persuaded he 
had no prospect of a fair trial that, although innocent, 
he pleaded guilty in the hope of getting a lighter sen- 
tence.” Similar things, no doubt, have occurred in 
other countries. But with Dublin Castle they are the 
very fruit and logic of the system. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Ireland wishes to get rid 
of this expensive despotism, and to put in its place 
some instrument of national opinion? One would 
imagine that even the Ulsterman, if he is such an admirer 
of British freedom as he assures us, would like to see his 
country governed by such a British institution as a free 
Parliament rather than by such a Russian institution as 
Dublin Castle. The Ulsterman may hastily retort that, 
on the contrary, he would like to see the whole system 
swept away, and its place taken by a real and thorough- 
going Union between Great Britain and Ireland. As a 
matter of fact, no sane Ulsterman would make this 
retort. The Ulster Unionist farmer is as insistent as 
the Munster Nationalist farmer that in regard to land, 
for instance, Ireland must be treated as a separate 
country, and given both separate legislation and separate 
administration. Only, because of the Pope, he does not 
want to see either the legislation or the administration 
in Irish hands. Thus, according to Ulster opinion, there 
is no alternative to Dublin Castle, and the Ulsterman 
has no right to call the Munsterman a Separatist. He 
is himself the most extreme Separatist to be found. He 
insists upon keeping apart, not only from British laws 
and British administration, but from that far from 
outworn glory of British politics—national Parliamentary 
institutions. During the discussions on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget and on the Insurance Bill his repre- 
sentatives did not cease toemphasisethe fact that Ireland 
was an entirely different country from Great Britain, 
and that measures which might suit one country were 
quite unsuitable to the other. In regard to licensing 
and poor law administration they made this as clear as 
day. Even if we accept all the main Ulster premises 
about Ireland, then, we shall be logically driven to 
believe in Home Rule as the only way out of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. We do not mean necessarily 
the present Home Rule Bill. We could imagine a better 
Bill, and we could imagine a worse Bill, but we cannot 
imagine so bad a Bill that it would not be an improve- 
ment on that Dublin Castle in which alone the Ulster- 
man fancies he can find sanctuary from the pursuing 
Pope. The Dublin working classes, we are glad to think, 
agree with us on this point. That is why, uninspiring 
as the conduct of the Irish Parliamentary Party has 
been during the present lock-out, Mr. Larkin has 
remained as fervently clamant for Home Rule as Mr. 
Redmond himself. It is a disgrace to any people with 





the sense of freedom to be governed by an institution 
like Dublin Castle. It is but a barracks of hugger- 
mugger and shams, as recent events have once more 
demonstrated. While such a denial in stone of public 
opinion is the chief seat of power, to try to educate 
public opinion is a hopeless task. And without an 
educated public opinion how are any of Ireland’s many 
problems—educational, sectarian, or industrial—going 
to be solved ? 


ZABERN : 
A LESSON IN AUTHORITY 


Berlin, January 13th. 


r I ARUE to its réle of mentor to the world’s conscience, 


the British Press has worked itself into a praise- 

worthy outburst of indignation over the latest 
instance of “ sabre rule” inGermany. To add another voice 
to this sonorous chorus would be futile. Instead the present 
writer as devil’s advocate will make some attempt to explain 
why such things, “* which,” as we say, “ could never happen 
in England,” are still possible among our less enlightened 
neighbours. 

It must be confessed that—despite the weighty dis- 
approval of English leader writers, despite the shrill violence 
of certain Radical journals here (of the Socialists I will speak 
later)—a large part of Germany, possibly even the majority 
if the Socialists are excluded, honestly approve of the Strass- 
burg verdicts. It is true that everybody, even the Con- 
servatives, would have wished the affair to be settled with 
more tact. Had the cause of all the trouble, Lieutenant 
von Forstner, been sent away on leave it is probable that 
the Zabern scandal would never have occurred. But he 
stayed. The result was that the officers of the garrison were 
repeatedly insulted, and that the policemen and gendarmes 
were never on the spot at the right time to protect them. 
Colonel von Reuter appealed to the civil authorities, but 
received no satisfactory reply. In the end, after further 
insults, he took matters into his own hands. That, in short, 
is the course of events, as admitted even by the civil wit- 
nesses before the Strassburg court. It is true that the 
original provocation in the form of Lieutenant von Forstner’s 
ill-mannered jokes, came from the military side ; but, how- 
ever much this may affect one’s sympathies, it cannot alter 
the legal aspect of the case. This legal aspect, as far as 
Colonel von Reuter is concerned, depends entirely on the 
question as to whether he was or was not conscious of 
exceeding his rights as an officer in ordering the now notorious 
arrests and in keeping his prisoners for a night in the cellar 
of the barracks. That his action was in flat contradiction 
to the law and to the stipulations of the Prussian constitu- 
tion is admitted by every authority worth attention. But 
it is not on this fact that his guilt depends. Before guilt 
can be established it must, according to the German law on 
the illegal usurpation of civil powers, be shown that the 
accused was conscious of the illegality of his act. The 
famous ‘“ Captain von Koepenick,” for instance, was con- 
demned, because he knew perfectly well when ordering an 
examination of the town accounts and marching off with the 
municipal till money that he had no right whatever to per- 
form such an act. Colonel von Reuter, on the other hand, 
based his intervention on the instructions of the secret 
military code. This code contains an order of 1820, autho- 
rising the intervention of the military when in their opinion 
the civil authorities have proved incapable of mecting the 
situation. The fact that the order was superseded by the 
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Prussian constitution of 1850 has no bearing on Colonel von 
Reuter’s guilt or innocence. It was reprinted in the military 
orders of 1899, and, as an officer, he sheltered himself behind 
these instructions. The court itself went further, and tried 
to prove, in its summing up, that there was real and pressing 
necessity in Zabern for armed intervention. This was 
unnecessary. To show that he had acted in good faith was 
enough to establish Colonel von Reuter’s technical innocence. 

This plea of good faith, it should be remembered, is by no 
means a military privilege alone. The civil official who has 
exceeded his powers can shelter himself behind it equally 
well if he can show that he was unaware of the illegality of his 
act. One may, of course, point out the obvious abuses to which 
this rule is open ; but in Germany, up till now, it has been 
accepted as a very natural provision, essential in the interests 
of “ authority.” It has, too, its limitations. The plea of 
good faith is not accepted when the act has involved any 
physical injury: in that case the objective standard at once 
takes the place of the subjective. Had any of his prisoners 
died on Colonel von Reuter’s hands during their night in the 
barracks cellar, the excuse of good faith would not have 
helped him. In the same way the charge of assault against 
Lieutenant Schad (he was said to have kicked one of the 
prisoners) was dismissed, not on this ground, but merely 
because the evidence against him was insufficient In the 
same way the plea of good faith did not help Lieutenant 
von Forstner during his first trial: in the second the 
verdict was reversed on quite another ground—that is, on 
the supposition that he acted in putative self-defence. Over 
this decision the less said the better. The shoemaker, lame, 
it will be remembered, was surrounded by a squad of soldiers, 
at least three men were holding him; and yet, because he 
had one arm free, the redoubtable Herr von Forstner deemed 
it necessary “ in self-defence ” to slash his head with a sabre. 
All that can be added in comment is that it is hoped that the 
case may be referred to a still higher instance. 

So much for technical considerations. Apart from the 
case of Lieutenant von Forstner, the verdicts, on the existing 
law, seem fair enough. Even those who demand an imme- 
diate revision of the relation between military and civil 
authorities, and the rescindment of all orders that contra- 
vene the constitution, accept them as satisfactory in the 
present instance. To argue, as has been done, that “ the 
verdict has given a letter of marque for further attempts at 
a military dictatorship,” is absurd. After the recent trial 
no officer will be able to plead ignorance that such acts as 
those indulged in by Colonel von Reuter are illegal, and with 
the knowledge of their illegality all excuse falls to the 
ground. 

But many go further. Sweeping aside all “ legal quibbles” 
they roundly declare their approval of all that Colonel von 
Reuter has done. Prussian officers had been insulted ; the 
civil authorities had proved inefficient ; no other course lay 
open to him. That he encroached upon the civil powers 
was of little or no moment. To understand this attitude it 
must be remembered that Germany is politically still on a 
plane entirely different from that of Great Britain, and that 
in consequence most events of public life are looked at from 
an entirely different angle. To repeat an old truism, the 
bases of German life are authority and force. On the one 
side Parliamentary Government does not exist. Nor is it 
really desired by any party outside the Socialists. Only 
yesterday Herr Bassermann, the leader of the Liberals, 
denied that his party had any wish to see the introduction 
of responsible government. A few days before Herr Payer, 
the leader of the South German Radicals, said almost exactly 
the same thing in more carefully chosen words. In theory 


the Radicals are still democrats, in practice their fear of the 
Socialists has driven them into a position in which it is 





difficult to distinguish them from the Liberals. The German 
who in this way is still willing to accept authority as the 
fundamental constituent of his civil life, is not likely to 
make much ado against the demands of military discipline. 
It has never been forgotten that the Empire of to-day was 
built up on force alone, and there is a firm conviction, which 
one finds often enough among the Socialists themselves, that 
Germany maintains its position to-day simply and solely 
through its ability to resist any possible attack by a relatively 
overwhelming force. The legend that the German is aggres- 
sive is absurd. But he is very much afraid. No one can 
persuade him that France and Russia are kept from falling 
on his frontiers by anything except the most efficient fighting 
machine in the world. The result is an overwhelming 
sensitiveness in all that touches the national defences, a 
sensitiveness that expresses itself on the one hand in fiery 
suspicion at Mr. Lloyd George’s well-meaning appeals, and 
on the other in what to us is a ludicrous sensitiveness at the 
gibes of school children in the streets of Zabern. If such 
things as the insults offered to the Army at Zabern were 
allowed to go unpunished the officer’s career, I have been 
assured over and over again, would become impossible. To 
the question “ Why?” there is no answer but a look of 
incomprehension. The German sense of honour! It is 
foolish perhaps, but there it is. 

It should be remembered, too, that in German eyes the 
nature of the civil authority makes an encroachment upon 
it less serious than it would be with us. Government 
in Germany is not government by the people. It is, for the 
greater part, government by authority. The great organisa- 
tion of the civil bureaucracy stands as a worthy counter- 
part to the army itself. The present quarrel is at the bottom 
almost as much a quarrel between two branches of authority, 
between the two wills of one and the same Emperor, as a 
quarrel between military power and the rights of the 
citizen. 

The Strassburg verdict, one may be allowed to point out, 
is no sign of the utter demoralisation of Germany. It is 
rather a sign that this country still prefers another form of 
political organisation than our own ; that it is willing to sacri- 
fice liberty and responsibility to authority and force. And 
in justice we must admit that authority and force have 
achieved much. They have made Germany, and Germany 
to-day is the best-administered and best-protected country 
in Europe. If the itch for political liberty was not a perma- 
nent failing in man as a political animal this country would 
have all that the politician could desire. 

But the itch for political liberty is there, at least in the 
Socialist Party, and paradoxically enough, the Socialists 
are the only people (apart from the army) who are really 
happy at the result of the trial. And they are right. As 
V orwdrts wrote last Sunday, the Socialists are just as entitled 
to wire “‘ Bravo, Reuter ! ’’ to the commander of the garrison 
in Zabern as the Crown Prince himself. For what the Zabern 
incident has done is not to expose the arbitrary authority of 
militarism alone. It has brought out a little more clearly 
than usual the whole principle of authority on which political 
life in Germany to-day is based. The Reichstag itself has 
been as much exposed as the army ; the civil authorities as 
much as Colonel von Reuter and his lieutenants. And, even 
here, where the instinct for authority is so ingrained, the 
exposure cannot pass without influence. “ The blue week 
at Strassburg,” writes Vorwdrts further, “is the best 
possible preparation for our own red week.”’ Already the 
Radical Press is beginning to talk with bated breath of a 
possible 150 Socialist members in the next Reichstag. An 
exaggeration, of course, but it shows the direction in which 
feeling is moving. 

B.-H. 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


HE meeting held, on the Friday of last week, by 
the National Union of Teachers, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and other admirable 

societies “to deprecate proposals for restricting the 
privileges of external students of the University of 
London,”’ struck again the note of suspicion and resent- 
ment towards the Royal Commission—towards the 
imagined “ effort to convert the University into a pre- 
serve for the privileged classes,” as Mr. Dakers, the 
President of the N.U.T., phrased it. The particular 
question of whether the Commissioners displayed that 
animus against democracy of which they are accused is 
one thing: the general question of what a democracy 
should demand of its universities is quite another. For 
the present, the system of “ external’ degrees, or some- 
thing equ'valent, must be maintained—the Report, as 
even its enemies will admit, was quite explicit about that 
—but maintained only pending our ability to offer 
something better to those who have now to be content 
with it. For, when all is said and done, an external 
degree is external: the desire for education should not 
stop short of the desire to enter within the most imposing 
portals, walk the most sacred groves of Academe, and 
worship at the temple’s inner shrine. We would suggest, 
as a not unworthy meeting-ground for the friends and 
enemies of the Commission, a concentration on the 
opening up of university possibilities and the exalting 
of university ideals. The W.E.A. is already doing no 
inconsiderable work in this direction : its classes embody 
the true spirit of companionship in intellectual adven- 
ture; they are concerned not with labels, but with 
education. 

What, then, are these university ideals, this university 
spirit, which seems so desirable that nobody capable of 
profiting thereby should be excluded from it ? Some of 
its attributes occur readily to the mind. There is, for 
instance, pride of place—of mere locality. It matters 
little whether this arises where cloistral memories have 
accumulated, where the buildings seem haunted with 
echoes of generations once young but now all the same 
age in death—or where, in the midst of an exuberant 
and ostentatious city, some new home of education 
celebrates the triumph of mind over money-making by 
showing that money has sought to honour itself in 
endowing mind. The loyalty of Oxford men to Oxford 
has found expression in Matthew Arnold’s never-too- 
often-quoted outburst : 


And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantment of 
the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, 
to perfection—to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from 
another side ?—nearer, perhaps, than all the science of Tiibingen. 


Natural, however, as it is for a man to exalt the home 
of his own enthusiasms and the courses of his own study, 
there is something unpleasant as well as unnecessary in 
the belittling of other people’s. Loyalty is to be found 
in every university, young or old, primarily philosophic 
or primarily scientific. It is part of the university 
spirit. Another part is reverence—not so much for the 
actual flesh-and-blood professors (that, perhaps, would 
be too much to ask) as for the great tradition of learning 





of which they are the temporal repositories. Yet the 
essence of a university, we are persuaded, lies neither in 
the place nor in the teachers, but in the mood and habit 
of the students. They are like the immortal gods—if 
one could mark out a mortal fragment of immortality !— 
who, as Homer tells us, live free from care. They are 
engaged in the rubbing of one ingenuous mind against 
another, to strike out original sparks. The ideal under- 
graduate has a little (a very little, for the gift is a 
dangerous one) of that wide conception of education 
which a character in Congreve expresses when he says : 
** Leave business to idlers and wisdom to fools: they 
have need of ’em.” Says Shakespeare : 
Why, universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 

The value of belonging to a community which exists 
professedly for the free play of mind is incalculable: a 
university is a place where one seeks knowledge and 
ensues it, not as a personal distinction or a utilitarian 
weapon, but just because it is knowledge. A college 
course should be no mere training in this so-called art or 
that still more so-called science—specialised, efficient, 
grimly functioning at high pressure to grind out hustlers 
for the battle of life. Newman, in his Idea of a 
University, quotes Aristotle to support his description 
of a “ liberal” pursuit. He writes: 





All that I have been now saying is summed up in a few characteristic 
words of the great Philosopher. ‘* Of possessions,’ he says, “* those 
rather are useful, which bear fruit ; those liberal, which tend to enjoy- 
ment, By fruitful, I mean, which yield revenue ; by enjoyable, where 
nothing accrues of consequence beyond the using.” 

It is precisely as a breathing-space for youth, an oppor 
tunity to debate problems at large for their own sake, 
in abstraction from the harshness of fact, that a univer- 
sity is most delightful to contemplate. We cannot 
maintain that the enjoyment of such opportunity is 
always and for everybody good ; we should be the first 
to admit that, if protracted into a habit of life, it is 
shockingly bad. But it is of the very essence of a 
college course to be temporary. It is the provision of 
ammunition, not the campaign ; the preliminary canter, 
not the race. And we are not suggesting that the young 
should abstain from working, and working hard: we 
are suggesting only that they should work in a certain 
temper and in the light of a certain ideal. We scarcely 
share the optimistic view of Bacon, “ there is no stond 
or impediment in the wit but may be wrought out by fit 
studies’; but we do believe there are few minds so 
coarse, few natures so intractable, that liberal reading 
and genial conversation, pursued with the somewhat 
aggressive buoyancy of youth, can fail to mould them 
into something better than they would otherwise have 
been. For that very reason, what is wanted is a really 
universal university—universities for all. The problem 
was stated in its simplest terms by the undergraduate 
who said, at a debate in the Oxford Union: “It is 
reproached against us that Oxford is the playground of 
the idle rich. Well, after all, the idle rich must play 
somewhere.” Indubitably this is so. So long as we are 
foolish enough to keep rich people with nothing to do 
but play, the least we can do is to give them a play- 
ground. If we had the sense to extend the riches and 
the idleness so that everyone got a little of them, we 
a 
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should have to extend the playground too—which is 
precisely the desideratum of democracy. And, incident- 
ally, it would pay us. 

There is profound truth in the paradox that to pursue 
knowledge for its own sake, with no thought of payment, 
does actually pay. Not only is a man the better for it, 
but he is likely to find in it a reason for extending the 
chance of betterment to others. We remember the 
saying (since we are by way of quoting Congreve) : 
“’*Tis well enough for a servant to be bred at a univer- 
sity, but the education is a little too pedantic for a 
gentleman.” The opposite objection was anticipated 
by Newman when he wrote : 


Some people may . . . anticipate that an academical system, formed 
upon my model, will result in nothing better or higher than in the pro- 
duction of that antiquated variety of human nature and remnant of 
feudalism, as they consider it, called “* a gentleman.” 


We can solve this antinomy with ease. It is in the idea 
of a university that the ideas of gentleman and servant 
meet. The insolence of Congreve’s sentence will find 
no scope in the colleges of the future. When Adam 
delves for Greek roots and Eve spins the web of meta- 
physies, who will then be the gentleman—or the lady ? 
Surely, the person who is willing to serve, to whom the 
chance of free study and liberal companionship seems a 
gift for which, freely though it is given, he (or she) 
cannot but render some return in service to the com- 
munity. Even if a nation were essentially nothing but a 
profit-sharing company, it would pay it to kindle that 
sentiment of gratitude in as many people as possible. 


THE ENERGY OF THE ATOMS 


N a novel, now appearing in the English Review, 
I prophetic of the state of science in 1933, Mr. H. G. 
Wells has imagined that man has found a method 
of releasing and utilising the atomic energy of the heavy 
atoms. Mr. Wells’s phantasies have always a sufficient 
scientific basis, or excuse, let us say, to make them worth 
serious consideration from a scientific point of view, and 
in the present instance he has used as a take-off for his 
leap into the future that group of phenomena, perhaps 
the most striking and intriguing in physical science, 
which is comprised under the term radioactivity. 
Certainly he would be a rash man who would hastily 
say “impossible” to the prediction, in view of the 
revolution in scientific ideas in the last fifteen years. 
At present no approach to a solution of the problem of 
utilising the atomic energy is visible, but the problem 
is not in its nature insoluble. 

Ordinary chemical energy, which has so long been 
available to man, is, of course, molecular energy. 
Molecules are the minute particles of which all sub- 
stances from water to common salt are considered to be 
built up, each substance having its characteristic mole- 
cule, and the number of different molecules being thus 
practically infinite. But each molecule is in turn built 
up of atoms of which only about seventy different 
kinds, corresponding to the seventy “ Elements,” are 
known, ranging from the hydrogen atom, which is the 
lightest, to the uranium atom, which is the heaviest. 
The group of atoms composing any molecule is held 
together by interatomic forces, in virtue of which it 
vossesses energy, “ molecular energy ”’ ; and when we burn 
coal or explode petrol we obtain in the form of heat the 





difference between the molecular energy of the fuel in 
its original state and the molecular energy of the final 
substances, the ash and the gases, into which the fuel is 
resolved. The same atoms are present at the end as 
at the beginning of the process of combustion, but they 
are grouped in a different way, involving the presence 
of less potential molecular energy. This, up to the 
present, has been practically the only source of energy 
available to man. Even his muscular energy, being 
derived from the digestion or combustion of edible 
substances, is only transformed molecular energy, 
Indeed, the existence of any other supply of stored 
energy has only quite lately been even suspected. 

Until somewhere about the beginning of this century 
the atom—science having been unable to break it up 
into anything smaller—was not known to be other than 
simple and ultimate ; there being thus a large number of 
elementary atoms containing, as it was supposed, no 
common constituent. It is true that there had been 
many speculations of some entity of which all atoms 
might be built up, hydrogen, as the lightest atom, being 
often suggested, but there was no experimental evidence 
for any of these hypotheses. When, however, the 
existence of the electron, a corpuscle of pure negative 
electricity not associated with matter and much smaller 
and lighter than any atom, was established, and when 
it was found that identical electrons, of the same mass 
and charge, could be obtained from all substances, the 
theory, now generally accepted, was put forward that 
the atoms of all the chemical elements are built up of 
electrons, arranged somehow with a sufficient nucleus 
of positive electricity to form a system electrically 
neutral as a whole. There is still far more ignorance 
as to the nature of this positive nucleus than there is 
as regards the electrons. Probably the positive nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom is a constituent of the positive 
nuclei of the other atoms, and the nucleus of the helium 
atom seems also to be one of the fundamental units of 
which the nuclei, at any rate of the heavier atoms, are 
composed. However this may be, it seems to be estab- 
lished that the atom of any given element consists of a 
positive nucleus, very small compared to the size of the 
atom, around which a number of electrons are grouped 
in a sort of planetary system, where the nucleus is the 
sun, and the electrons play the part of a number of 
planets of equal size. The arrangement and number of 
the electrons vary for the different kinds of atoms, and 
so does the positive charge of the nucleus. Now, however 
atoms may have been formed, a large amount of energy 
must have been employed to build them up from these 
components, the energy being stored in the completed 
atom in a potential form, analogous to that stored in 
the molecule. The more complex the atom the greater 
the potential energy it contains. This energy is “ the 
atomic energy,” and if an atom could be made to break 
down into a simpler atom—in other words, if a transforma- 
tion of the chemical elements could be effected—energy 
would be released by virtue of the transformation. 
By way of analogy one may imagine a number of balls 
attached by strained elastic cords to a common centre, 
but prevented from being drawn into it by their touching 
one another in a ring. If now one of the threads be 
cut, the ball it fastened will be pressed out and discharged 
from the system, which will. close into a smaller ring. 
The energy of the ball shot out will have been derived 
from the potential energy of the system existing in the 
strained elastic cords, all of which will be less strained, 
and therefore possess less energy. 

Now we have to-day examples of the transformation 
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of elements in all the radioactive bodies. The atoms 
of such bodies break down spontaneously into less 
complex atoms, emitting energy in the form of radia- 
tions, which, if they are absorbed in matter, raise its 
temperature. The best-known radioactive atom is that 
of radium, which breaks down by a series of consecutive 
changes into simpler and simpler atoms, the end- 
product being the lead atom. It may be noted inci- 
dentally that the end-product of thorium, another 
element which breaks down in a series of steps, is pro- 
bably bismuth, and it is from this metal and lead that 
Mr. Wells’s scientists derive their atomic energy. 

The radiations emitted are of three kinds, called the 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays respectively. The alpha 
rays consist of positively-charged atoms of the gas 
helium, shot off with very great velocities, nearly a tenth 
that of light. Such radiations are emitted by most 
radioactive bodies, and indicate therefore the presence 
of helium atoms as constituents of many, if not all, 
the positive nuclei. These are dangerous rays which 
produce a degenerative effect on living tissue, but as 
they have very little penetrating power it is easy, now 
that the danger is recognised, to isolate them. The beta 
rays are the negatively-charged electrons projected with 
still greater velocities, the greatest approaching that of 
light. The gamma rays are a very penetrating radiation 
analogous to Réntgen rays; they consist, as far as is 
known, not of travelling particles of any kind, but of 
wave movements of the ether, differing only in point of 
wave length from visible light. A very large percentage 
of the energy given off by radium is carried by the 
alpha rays, the helium atom being much more massive 
than the electron. 

It is important to note that the breakdown of the 
radioactive atoms is not only spontaneous, but also 
absolutely uninfluenced by any agencies at our disposal. 
The rate at which the transformation takes place, the 
nature of the radiations, everything which we can 
measure connected with the change is a property of the 
atom, and neither the highest nor the lowest available 
temperature or pressure, nor the chemical combination 
of the atom with other atoms, affects its activity. And 
herein lies the kernel of the problem of which Mr. Wells 
predicts the solution. If we could increase or decrease, 
or in any way influence, the emission of energy by the 
radioactive atoms, the possibility of inducing radio- 
activity in atoms of other kinds, which is the desired 
end, would seem at hand. 

The supplies of potential energy contained in the 
atoms is enormous. The transformation takes place 
slowly in radium, so that it is calculated that it takes 
about two thousand years for radium changing to lead 
to lose half its energy. Nevertheless the heat con- 
tinually evolved by about a thousandth of an ounce of 
radium is easily measurable; and the total energy, 
measured as heat, evolved by a gramme of radium going 
through all its transformations would be four thousand 
million calories, or more than sufficient to boil six 
million times its weight of water. If this energy were 
suddenly liberated by the whole gramme of radium 
there would be an unpleasant explosion. As it is the 
atoms composing the gramme explode, as it were, one 
at a time, and the process lasts some thousands of 
years. The problem is thus not only to liberate the 
energy of the atom, but to regulate its rate of release. 

Ordinary explosions, the release of molecular energy, 
have been tamed to turn wheels, but so far there is no 
indication of any method by which we can touch the 
energy of the atoms. We can reverse the process of 





molecular disintegration and build up molecules at will ; 
but we cannot cause a radioactive change to proceed in 
the backward direction, or, in other words, build up 
ever so little the atoms which are spontaneously decay- 
ing. Such atoms as are already radioactive proceed in an 
inflexible order to emit their energy in the form of 
radiations and to become simpler atoms; the others 
cannot be made active. The task for the modern 
alchemist, as for the ancient, is to transform the atom 
of one element into that of another; but the energy to 
be gained by such a transformation is likely to be far 
more valuable than any possible end-product, be it rare 
metal or no. That enormous stores of energy exist in 
the atoms of heavy elements is beyond question, but, 
while no one dares to say that they will never be made 
available by man to drive his gigantic toys of steel, it 
can be confidently asserted that so far there is no indi- 
cation whatever of a method by which this energy 
might be released. To control it when released will be 
a further question. 
E. N. DAC. A. 


BONGA-BONGA IN WHITEHALL 


CERTAIN African chief, by name Bonga-Bonga, in 
A the course of a tour through Europe in search of 
instruction upon the principles of civilisation, paid 
a visit a few days ago to one of our Government Offices, 
where he was received by the Minister. Being particularly 
proud of his knowledge of English, Bonga-Bonga unfortu- 
nately refused the services of an interpreter, with the result 
that his remarks, which would otherwise doubtless have 
been clothed with grammatical and official propriety, were 
characterised by a barbaric ingenuousness—one might almost 
say nudity—which, however natural to the speaker, were in 
the circumstances decidedly out of place. The conversation 
was private ; but there is reason to believe that the following 
is an accurate report of what passed. 

BonGa-Bonca (entering the room with many bows and 
exclamations of “Yah! Yah!”—his native formula for 
expressing respectful admiration) : Honourable Sir, me very 
glad to come to England. England very fine place. Black 
coats, tall hats, much wisdom. Yah! Yah! 

Tue MINIsTER: I am delighted to weleome your Highness 
to the country which, as you know, has ever led the way in 
the great movement of humanity towards those two chief 
blessings of civilisation—if I may so express myself—Liberty 
and Justice. 

B.-B.: Yah! 

M. : As a member of a Liberal Government, I may claim, 
perhaps, to represent in a special degree that noble principle 
of freedom—Freedom of Thought, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of the Press—which it has always been the peculiar 
glory of my party to uphold. I am also here as the repre- 
sentative, the not unworthy representative I trust, of 
English justice. 

B.-B. : Me know what justice is. Justice very fine thing. 
Bad man, whacky-whacky ; very bad man, screwy-necky. 
Yah! 

M.: I fear that your Highness’s ideas of British justice 
are—er—hardly up to date. In England we have reached 
a higher conception of the duties of the State towards the 
criminal. In England we have done away with barbarous 
punishments. If a man breaks the law we shave his head, 
dress him in sack-cloth marked with arrows, feed him on 
gruel, and place him by himself in a whitewashed cell for 
five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, as the case may require. 
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-B.-B.: Ah! how wise are the English! In England no 
whacky-whacky ! 

M.: Yes, it has for long been one of the principles of my 
party that corporal punishment was a mistaken method of 
treating crime. We have not yet succeeded, however, in 
abolishing it altogether. Indeed, lately I was obliged— 
with profound regret, I may say—to pass a Bill authorising 
a decided increase in the infliction of corporal punishment. 

B.-B.: That is great wisdom. Me understand. In 
England never no whacky-whacky at all—except when there 
is whacky-whacky. Yah! Yah! And secrewy-necky ? 

M.: We reserve capital punishment for murder. But 
when a man is convicted of murder on insufficient evidence, 
we pardon him, and send him to prison for life. 

B.-B.: Oh, wisdom! Not sure, locky-uppy for life. But 
naughty ladies—how you treat them ? 

M.: I assure your Highness they have nothing to com- 
plain of—nothing to complain of at all. If they insist upon 
starving themselves when they are in prison, it naturally 
becomes necessary to administer food to them by means of 
an india-rubber tube inserted through the nose. What else 
would you have? Are these misguided women to be 
allowed to defy the law? Are they to be released because 
they are obstinate ? What is your Highness’s opinion ? 

B.-B. : Locky-uppy very good for naughty ladies. Yah! 
Yah! 

M.: Precisely. The majesty of the Law must be main- 
tained at all hazards. 

B.-B.: Ah, the majesty of the Law, very fine, very great ! 
But what you do if they never take no food at all? You put 
tube in nose for ever and ever, amen ? 

M.: Ah, well, if they persist, it becomes eventually 
necessary to—er—release them. But the majesty of the 
Law has been maintained. 

B.-B.: Oh, wisdom! Oh, great wisdom! Yah! 

M.: I am very glad indeed to have your Highness’s 
support in this matter. But let me pass away from this 
most unpleasant subject to another, upon which I think I 
may also count upon your Highness’s agreement—the 
necessity for putting some check upon the publication of 
pernicious literature. I am doing what I can now, and I 
intend shortly to introduce a Bill upon the subject. I am 
sure you will be with me there. 

B.-B.: Me understand. Books bad. All books very bad. 
Burn all books. Oh, that is a wise thing ! 

M.: Well—er—well, I should not go quite so far as that. 
Your Highness’s views are, I fear, a little reactionary. We 
in England—the Liberal Party in particular—have long 
recognised the great principle of the Liberty of the Press. 
That is most important. But we must distinguish : liberty 
is not licence. It is one thing to allow the publication of 
what is good and wholesome, and quite another to stand by 
while matter, which every respectable person knows to be 
immoral or unsettling, issues from the Press. For instance, 
some time ago, a disgusting book, called Droll Stories—trans- 
lated from some French writer—Balzac, I think, was the 
name—was actually being sold fora shilling. Very properly, 
the police interfered, and the book was suppressed. It is all 
very well for people of means and position to read a book 
like that in the original ; but really, to scatter it broadcast 
among the poor—I ask you, could anything be more de- 
plorable ? Then there was another case: a very expensive 
book, dealing in a distressingly outspoken and _ scientific 
manner with certain painful physiological questions, which 
was also, I am glad to say, suppressed. Imagine a book like 
that in the hands of a child! Imagine it ! 

B.-B.: English child very well brought up. English home 
very goody-goody. Good dull books on table. Bad funny 
yellow books in cupboard. Oh, great wisdom! But one 








thing me not understand. One big black book always in 
English home, on table. Me look in black book, and me 
find very queer things—very queer things indeed. Me 
think, if English child looks in big black book, what happen 
then ? 

M.: Your Highness must really be careful. Your sugges- 
tion appears to me to be most improper, not to say immoral. 
You are holding up to contempt the religious beliefs of others, 
and making use of language which is calculated to wound, 
and indeed can hardly have been uttered without the inten- 
tion of wounding, the feelings of others. Are you aware 
that a short time ago an individual was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment in the third division 
for that very offence, and that he is undergoing his well- 
merited punishment at this moment? Freedom of speech 
and religious toleration are, as I have said, among the great 
principles of the Liberal Party ; but we cannot allow feelings 
to be wounded. And I regret to say that your Highness has 
wounded mine. 

B.-B. (prostrating himself): Oh, pardon, honourable sir, 
pardon! Me not understand. Me think big black book 
very holy—very fine indeed. Me not want locky-uppy. 
Yah! Yah! 

M.: Pray be seated, your Highness. I see that your 
contempt was unintentional, and I am therefore willing to 
pass it over. Such, your Highness, is the spirit which 
animates English Justice and English Liberty. 

B.-B.: Oh, wisdom! If make angry, locky-uppy. 
English missionary, he make Bonga-Bonga angry. He says 
great God Kolly Wobbul very bad Devil. Me locky-uppy 
English missionary. Yah ! 

M.: I fear your Highness has misunderstood the nature 
of our Blasphemy Laws, which are designed, of course, only 
to protect right feelings—the feelings of those who under- 
stand that certain matters should not be discussed, and who 
believe in the Christian religion as by Law established. 
Your Highness surely would not have us give equal protec- 
tion Jo everybody’s feelings. That would be absurd. We 
might as well have no Blasphemy Laws at all. It is, of 
course, as I have said, a matter of fundamental principle with 
the Liberal Party to protect and encourage Freedom of 
Speech. But we recognise, at the same time, that it is our 
duty to see that freedom is used in the right way. We must 
protect the true interests of the werking classes. But 
perhaps your Highness will excuse me if I bring this interest- 
ing interview to a close. I am due in a few moments at a 
complimentary luncheon to M. Anatole France. 

B.-B.: Honourable sir, me remember all you say. Me 
forget never-never. Oh, wisdom! England all over free 
justice, all bang through. Very fine indeed! English bad 
man, locky-uppy in nice white cell. Never whacky-whacky, 
oh no, never at all—except when there is whacky-whacky. 
Oh, wisdom! English naughty lady, locky-uppy. If still 
naughty, tube in nose. If still naughty after that, let go. 
Oh, wisdom! English books never stopped, oh no, never 
at all—except when stopped. Oh, wisdom! In England, 
may always make angry, except over big black book, and 
then locky-uppy. Oh, wisdom! Great thing, liberty all 
over England, right bang through, everywhere, always, oh 
yes—except when not. Oh, wisdom! wisdom! wisdom! 
Yah! Yah! 

With these words Bonga-Bonga bowed himself out of the 
room; but a moment later he reappeared, and with some 
embarrassment addressed the Minister: ‘‘ Me very stupid. 
Me forget one word. Me remember all but name of great 
party. Me not want forget that. Please tell that word.” 

“Certainly, your Highness,” replied the Minister, with 
great affability, “ Liberal—that is the word—Liberal.” 

G. L. 8. 
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DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


ITI. 


OR domestic purposes Britain is, in a large sense, demo- 
H cratically governed. The nation decides at General 
Elections roughly which policies and which Premier 
it prefers, and elects a Parliament to watch and push them. 
But it seldom has foreign issues before it, and never in any 
form corresponding to their realities. It does not want 
Parliament to spend time on them ; members of Parliament 
say that their constituents actually resent their appearing to 
do so. The heads of the party, which has got into power on 
domestic issues, choose someone in whom they have personal 
confidence to be Foreign Secretary, and give him practically 
a blank cheque. The only control over him is the Cabinet’s ; 
but this is very weak, because most of its members have de- 
partments of their own to busy them, and do not find that the 
road to success lies through criticising their colleagues. 

The conduct of foreign policy, therefore, is scarcely more 
controlled by the people in the United Kingdom than it is in 
Russia. In both countries it is directed by a bureaucracy, 
supervised in the one case by the Tsar, in the other by Sir 
Edward Grey or Lord Lansdowne. No doubt the latter 
autocrats are chosen by a method which gives surer guaran- 
tees of ability than mere heredity can; and, no doubt, too, 
the fact that their autocracy is both terminable and renew- 
able has a good and important effect on them. Autocrats, 
nevertheless, they are. 

Many otherwise democratic thinkers will defend this 
system ; and though we may not agree with their conclusion, 
we must give due weight to their arguments. They point to 
the minute complexity of foreign affairs ; the vast risks ever 
present in them; the inattention and distractions of Parlia- 
ment ; the indifference and peculiar bellicosity of the British 
masses. More fundamentally, we must acknowledge in all 
democracies a proneness to acts of international bad faith. 
The personal honour of an Emperor like Francis Joseph or 
Nicholas II. is a guarantee, which adds value to treaties ; 
there can be none such in dealing with an impersonal chang- 
ing body like the United States Senate, as the Panama Canal 
Act may remind us. Nor, again, must one underrate the need 
for secrecy. In spite of its liability to abuse, no long-headed 
foreign policy can dispense with it. When Cavour sent the 
Sardinian troops to the Crimea, his object was to make the 
Sardinian crown the crown of a united Italy, and he suc- 
ceeded ; but he would never have succeeded if people had 
known what he was after. 

Recognising and allowing for these considerations, we may 
yet feel that the existing divorce between domestic demo- 
cracy and a Foreign Office despotism, however benevolent, 
cannot be justified. It is too glaring; it outrages our whole 
conception of self-government. What is the remedy ? Some 
reformers seek it in methods which would leave the character 
of the autocracy unaltered, while interfering with its effi- 
ciency. Such is the method of those old Radicels, who would 
stint the Services lest our statesmen should feel too strong ; 
such that of those Labour men, who would confound the 
diplomats with unpredictable strikes ; such, too, in effect, the 
various suggestions for applying a referendum to foreign 
issues. All these negative counsels, which in particular 
circumstances may be opportune, and in others the reverse, 
show a common failure to recognise that in foreign affairs, as 
elsewhere, to extend self-government seriously you must have 
representative government. What is indispensable is the 
reform of the House of Commons. You cannot interfere 


materially with the Foreign Office autocracy until there is an 


intelligent and responsible public opinion on foreign affairs 
But to create and express such an opinion you require an 
organ of representation. 

The House of Commons fails totally for two reasons. First, 
it has too much else to do, and is elected too exclusively on 
other issues. Secondly, its whole-House procedure, whether 
the Speaker or the Chairman of Committees is in the chair, is 
quite unsuited for any but a broad crude discussion of the 
broadest and crudest points. The first evil can only be 
remedied by a policy of Home Rule all round, devolving the 
mass of local business on local Parliaments, and setting the 
Imperial Parliament free for the consideration of genuinely 
central and imperial business. This great advance will not be 
made in a day, but a variety of forces are pressing us irresis- 
tibly towards it. The second of our evils could be usefully 
dealt with at once, even in the House of Commons as it now is. 
The beginning must be to appoint a Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons on Foreign Affairs. On this, as on 
other standing committees, all parties in the House should be 
represented in proportion to strength, the Whips of each party 
nominating their quota. It should meet regularly, perhaps 
once a fortnight during the session, and oftener when it liked. 
The Foreign Secretary should attend, make statements, and 
answer questions ; and whenever he desired, the proceedings 
might be held in private, though otherwise they should be 
public. Such a Committee might never do anything sensa- 
tional, and no doubt “ safe *» members would tend at first to 
monopolise it. But it would gradually form in the House a 
body of members, belonging to all parties, who made foreign 
affairs their serious study, and were able to impart reality to 
the House's foreign debates. From among such members 
future Under-Secretaries and Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs would be recruited ; they would form a natural and 
invaluable bridge over what is now the impassable gulf 
between these secluded hierophants and the uninitiated mob 
of the House of Commons. It is probable that on the whole 
they would strengthen the Foreign Secretary’s hands. Nor 
would that be undesirable ; what we want is to democratise 
our statesmanship, not to weaken it; and the one strength 
which should never be grudged it is the strength of being 
genuinely representative. 

We know no other proposals of practical value. Some 
critics of the present system would be content if the House 
of Commons merely had Foreign Office debates at rather 
more frequent intervals. But no great increase would be 
possible under the present system ; and the way to mend such 
futilities as these debates now are is not slightly to increase 
their number. Others, again, tilt against the doctrine of 
“ continuity,” and say that all would be well if you returned 
to the good old plan of having a Conservative foreign policy, 
a Liberal foreign policy, and now a Labour foreign policy, all 
quite distinct and kept in separate jars duly labelled for the 
consumer to choose. The answer is, that whether or not such 
separate policies ought to exist, at present they do not (apart 
from electionecring and platform insincerities), and without 
a national organ of representation and discussion they never 
will. A third and more respectable suggestion is that treaties 
should be made subject to the ratification of the House of 
Commons, as they are in the United States to that of the 
Senate. But under the present system the debates would be 
just as futile as any other Foreign Office debates ; and, more- 
over, the whole tendency now is to confine treaties to the 
settlement of international litigations and minor differences, 
while effecting the main orientations of policy through 
informal understandings or ententes. 

What is essential to remember in this matter is that 
nothing can be gained by unsystematic dabbling. For a 
party to stand outside the study of foreign affairs, without 
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knowledge of or interest in their tangled skein, and then one 
fine day after a few hours’ thought to come down on this or 
that single point and say that something or other is its pro- 
found party determination, is for the nation’s purposes simply 
bungling amatcurishness, whatever it may be for the party’s. 
In resenting and resisting such onslaughts the worst Foreign 
Office in the world would deserve our sympathy. Forcign 
policy, as M. Briand observed the other day, cannot be 
extemporised. The condition of subjecting it to represen- 
tative control must be the development of a body of public 
representatives ready to study it with a serious and system- 
atic care corresponding to its intricacy, its difficulty, and its 
supreme importance. 

The international situation has for some time been, and 
must for some years remain, a peculiarly critical one. Down 
to a gencration ago so much of the earth was unannexed, so 
much even unexplored, and there were so many loose ends in 
international affairs, that diplomacy did not work in one 
closed system, and nations could let their differences drag on 
and their conflicting ambitions co-exist without troubling to 
adjust them. To-day that is changed; the international 
system is become a single one, and no Power can stand out- 
side it. We can never go back to the “ splendid isolation ” 
which we forsook twelve years ago ; even the United States 
are fast forsaking theirs. Save for the possible growth of an 
Argentina or a Brazil, the tale of Great Powers is made up. 
The gap between them and the strongest of the other States 
is too vast for their number to be increased, though, of course, 
by the fall of one of them it might be diminished. All the 
rest of the world is coming in one sense or another under their 
arbitrament. Only the process is not complete. There are 
still undivided spoils. Till recently there were Morocco and 
Tripoli; till more recently there was Turkey in Europe ; there 
are still Constantinople and Turkey in Asia, China, and Portu- 
guese Africa; not to mention Persia, Mongolia, and Tibet, 
which are pretty definitely ear-marked. All these territories, 
whether we like it or not, will pass under the supremacy, 
economic or political or both, of the various Great Powers. 
Since the partition of Africa there has been a feverish 
speeding-up of the process ; and the fact that as each great 
problem comes up for its final solution the prize is to the 
strong explains the present abnormally intense competition 
in armaments. It may reasonably be expected to subside 
when the process is complete, but not before. Meantime the 
British Empire’s chief concern in the scramble is defen- 
sive. Politically, at any rate, it has no general need or use 
for aggrandisement ; but it will have to be skilfully directed 
if in our generation its weak bulk is not to become the prey 
of others. Its interest in the unallotted regions of the earth 
is almost solely economic : in some, however, it is exceedingly 
great. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR’S ADVISERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Cole is of opinion that “ Norfolk Street ” is acting 
on the belief in class war, while we are giving it lip service. On 
what ground does he base this assertion? By “class war” I 
mean the definite hostility between workers and exploiters, 
between earners and receivers of interest, rent, or profits, coupled 
with a belief in equality of income, and I take this to be what 
Mr. Cole means. 

Mr. Cole I believe to be one of the “ sane” men, a man who 
believes in considered action springing from popular opinion, and 
not in petulant irritation of authority, shouting in legislatures, 
baiting constabulary, and the like. On this assumption Mr. Cole 
is waging class war by urging the Trade Unionists to amalga- 
mate. I come nearer home by urging the Socialist societies to 
amalgamate and by urging on the formation of a strong Indepen- 


dent Labour Party. Wherein is his method more “ actual” 
than my own ? 

Mr. Cole’s error, not “ crime,’ consists in his wasting his 
undoubted talents and energy in channels where by the very 
nature of the case he cannot achieve success, and where, if he did, 
the result would be more disastrous than failure. 

I naturally assume Mr. Cole’s suggestions to be acted upon by 
the Trade Unions ; if they are not, there is not much harm done, 
except, as I have said, that Mr. Cole’s valuable talents will have 
been wasted ; but if the Trade Unions do act upon Mr. Cole’s 
suggestions, what will happen? It will mean that self-governing 
bodies of workmen, for the first time in their history, whose whole 
strength in the past has lain in the fact that they themselves 
have worked out their own salvation, will have surrendered this 
invaluable quality to Mr. Cole and his fellow “ researchers,”’ 
** suggesters,”’ and ‘“ independent investigators.” The habit of 
referring to Mr. Cole will grow upon them inevitably until, 
instead of organising on the natural lines of their own experience, 
their natural activities will be distorted by academic theorists. 

All this, of course, is on the assumption that Mr. Cole really 
can discover ideas for Trade Unionists better than they can do 
their work for themselves ; but is such a circumstance at all 
likely ? 

Mr. Cole says that he has worked inside the Trade Union 
movement, but his conclusions, apparently, have been the opposite 
of my own; as a result of his contact with industrial realities, he 
still believes in the value of his suggestions. I cannot object 
to Mr. Cole’s confidence, but even he, I think, would admit that 
an occasional intruder into industrial conflict who has no responsi- 
bility for the issue is less likely to take a sound survey of the 
exigencies of each conflict and of the necessities of Trade Unionism 
than the present elected directors of the movement. 

This irresponsibility is the principal defect of Norfolk Street. 
Every Trade Union official, from the Congress downwards, has a 
very real importance attaching to his decisions—judgments which 
may have consequences affecting the lives and fortunes of 
thousands of workers. Such an influence, coupled with a close 
knowledge of each trade and the members of it, gives to the 
opinions of the Trade Union Congress and General Federation 
a value which Norfolk Street can never possess. 

Of all this Mr. Cole is apparently oblivious. Read his letter 
and ask if he and his colleagues lack confidence in their own 
opinions. ‘“* Apparently,” he says, ‘* Mr. Schloesser knew all 
about Trade Unions : he has arrived ; but the Research Depart- 
ment has come into contact with Trade Unionists and it is quite 
clear that they did not know.”’ Here you have the cloven hoof. 
We see without a doubt that the Research Department consider 
themselves competent to teach Trade Unionists their business. 
When it is remembered that this is spoken of the article 
wriiten by W. M. and H. J. G., which recapitulates the original 
and largely abandoned purposes of the General Federation, the 
contention becomes the more grotesque. 

Mr. Cole’s personal remarks about me are, of course, very 
amusing, though his Standing Somethingorother is, as Dr. 
Middleton would say, a trifle perecct or overstrained, but it has 
the misfortune to be irrelevant, for, as I am only asking Mr. Cole 
to leave the Trade Unions alone, my character and person are 
irrelevant ; but as he is setting up a plea to interfere with them 
by suggestion or otherwise, he and his friends’ academic record 
and undoubted upper or middle class crigin—I think I had the 
insolence to call them “ gentlemen ”’—become highly pertinent. 

That, sir, is why I wrote personally of Mr. Cole, and not through 
perversity. 

Finally, my contention is this : in politics there are no classes ; 
the Labour Party is the possession of all who believe in economic 
emancipation, and we may ali properly take our share in moulding 
it. Trade Unionism is the property of Trade Unionists, and, 
while we are all intensely concerned with their decisions, it is 
not our business to interfere with or endeavour to direct them. 

On the few occasions when the Fabian Society and its leaders 
have endeavoured to persuade the Trade Unionists to take a 
particular line of policy they have been singularly unfortunate. 
The railway conciliation scheme and the engineers’ bonus system 
have both been endorsed by Fabians or the Fabian Society, and 
both have proved to be unqualified disasters to Trade Unionism ; 
and these experiences should have the effect of deterring the 
Socialist bourgeois from going outside their own province and of 
making Trade Unionists chary of accepting Trade Union sugges- 
tions. What reason have we to suppose that Fabian advice will 
be less harmful to Trade Unions in the future than in the past ? 
Let Norfolk Street write over its portals the words of a Trade 
Union leader : ‘* The movement can do without middle-class and 
wealthy revolutionists and their advice.”’—Yours, etc., 

Henry H. SCHLOESSER. 
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To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—It is distinctly gratifying to learn that Mr. Schloesser 
represents no one but himself. He has, indeed, a pleasant habit 
of writing as though he were the accredited spokesman of the 
whole of the Labour movement—a fact which is instructive in 
view of his criticism of ** Norfolk Street ’ and ourselves. 

Nothing has shown Mr. Schloesser’s innate ‘* humbleness ”’ 
more than his remarks about the title, “‘ Army or Mob,” of the 
article by W. M.and H.J.G. Can it be that the Labour Party’s 
standing counsel thinks it is “* bad form” to tell the truth, and 
that he, as a Parliamentary candidate, treats the working man 
as though he were a baby to be flattered and coddled ? No one 
outside a lunatic asylum, except Mr. Schloesser, would think 
that, because the words “ Army or Mob” are used, anyone is 
thereby insulted. The only way to move is to say what has to 
be said without respect of persons—a habit which Mr. Schloesser 
assiduously cultivates, but which he calls “* impertinent ** when 
practised by others. 

As to Mr. Appleton’s remarks, is Mr. Schloesser sure that the 
Fabian Research Department is “ wealthy and craving for 
excitement ” ? We can assure him that there is nothing par- 
ticularly exciting in Trade Union documents, nor is the perusal 
of them particularly “* revolutionary.” Furthermore, the Fabian 
Research Department has plenty of work to do, and if Mr. 
Schloesser will get on with his, we shall only be too delighted to 
continue ours. There is an adage which advises the cobbler to 
stick to his last. The Fabian Research Department by its sug- 
gestions and proposals is arousing great interest among Trade 
Unionists, and is undoubtedly serving an extremely useful 
purpose. This many Trade Unionists, both leaders and rank 
and file, recognise, for fortunately they are open to argument 
and reason, provided the same be sincere and free from any taint 
of Uriah Heep. 

Finally, may we suggest that Mr. Schloesser should really give 
up leading *“* Forlorn Hopes’ ? The Fabian Research Department 
has come to stay, and no amount of middle-class abuse can prevent 
its success. The “ Norfolk Street” policy believes in the class 
war, but does not accept Mr. Schloesser’s division of the classes. 

Yours, etc., 
G. D. H. Coie. 
H. J. Gruespie. 
W. MELLOor. 





Fabian Society Research Department, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
January 13th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is difficult to see what useful purpose will be served 
by Messrs. Schloesser and Cole discussing their relative value 
to the Labour Movement in your columns. 

The question at issue between them seems to be whether 
middle-class people should make recommendations on organi- 
sation and policy to Trade Unionists. 

The point which middle-class people always seem to miss in 
this connection is that the only difficulty in the way of their 
giving assistance to Trade Unions lies in their eternal and public 
discussion as to whether they are justified in giving it or not. 
They are the only people who are in the least exercised about it. 
They have created the problem by their unending discussions 
upon it. As a matter of fact—as my experience inside the Trade 
Union Movement has clearly demonstrated—Trade Unionists 
will always gladly make use of any suggestions from middle- 
class people which are valuable, whilst they will not be in the 
least squeamish in rejecting with contempt those that are 
unpractical. 

Mr. Schloesser, with whom I agree upon so many issues, will 
yet have to learn that there is no useful purpose served by his 
placing Trade Unionists, the Labour Party, and the “ working 
man” upon pedestals, falling down and worshipping them, and 
believing their salvation will be secured by the depth and 
longevity of his devotion. Moreover, the Trade Unionist is not 
in the least pleased by it. 

On the other hand, admitting the artificial nature of the 
problem, there is much to be said for improving the machinery 
by which Socialist organisations themselves, and eventually 
Trade Union organisations, can be more closely interlocked, so 
that, firstly, there may be no duplicating of work and, secondly, 
& greater facility in one section passing over its ideas to other 
Sections to adopt. 

Thus, I believe, the Research Department of! the Fabian 
Society would have far more chance of making its research of 
Practical value if it was more intimately associated with other 





national Socialist organisations. Any difficulty in giving imme- 
diate effect to its valuable recommendations will lie not in the 
fact that the majority of the researchers are, or are not, middle 
class, as Mr. Schloesser would assume, but rather in the tendency 
for different societies in the Labour Movement to get a distorted 
view of the relative importance of their respective activities. 
When activities are organised according to society, sometimes 
it almost requires a campaign to induce different organisations 
to adopt the best of their colleagues’ proposals. For instance, 
if the idea, for which Mr. Schloesser is to a large extent respon- 
sible, was adopted that active steps should be taken to amal- 
gamate the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society so that there would be 
a National Socialist organisation, subject to a central committee, 
with a Research Wing and a Propaganda Wing, the chances of 
the recommendations of the Research Wing becoming acceptable 
to the whole Socialist organisation, and indirectly to the Trade 
Union Movement, would be a hundred per cent. greater than 
when these activities are carried on by separate societies. . . . 
Yours, etc., 
CLIFFORD ALLEN. 
[This correspondence should, we think, now close.—Ep. N.S.] 


PAUPERISM AND OUT-RELIEF 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—In the article in your current issue on “ Pauperism and 
Prosperity,” in speaking of the comparative pauper figures of 
Bethnal Green and Poplar, the remark is made that “ a low rate 
of pauperism is no guarantee of less destitution.” 

I think I can supply a few figures that have a strong con- 
firmatory bearing on the remark just quoted. In a table of Poor 
Law figures for last year, published in the Times on December 29th, 
the figures of relief for Poplar are: Indoor paupers, 3,793 ; 
Outdoor, 3,2 For Whitechapel: Indoor, 1,661 ; Outdoor, 15. 
And a very similar proportion applies to many years past. 

Now note the next fact. In a gruesome document issued by 
the King’s printers a short time back, being a return ordered by 
the House of Commons of the “* Deaths from Starvation,” etc., 
during a year, London’s figure appears as 42. These are allocated 
to the various metropolitan unions in which the deaths occurred. 
Whitechapel heads the list. Poplar has none at all. I don’t say 
this proves anything, but I think it might lead the Whitechapel 
and certain other East End Guardians to pause before holding as a 
certain conclusion that withholding out-relief necessarily decreases 
destitution. 

The extraordinary diversity of method in granting out-relief 
manifested by the various Boards of Guardians seems to me to 
call for more serious notice by the L.G.B. than it appears to 
receive.—Yours, etc., 





GUARDIAN. 


THE NEW POOR LAW ORDER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I cordially agree with you that the “ Poor Law Institu- 
tions Order” is, thanks to the vigorous criticism which it has 
received, an improvement on the Draft Order. It is, however, 
still extremely unsatisfactory ; and an Amending Order should 
be made before March 31st, when it comes into operation. Will 
you allow me very briefly to indicate some of the chief amend- 
ments still necessary ? 

(1) The House Committee.—The Draft Order has been improved 
by enabling the guardians to make this committee as large as 
they like, or, indeed, to make it consist of the whole Board. 
In the opinion of the Departmental Committee this latter would 
not be “ a real committee,’ but “* merely the Board of Guardians 
in another aspect ” (Report of D. C., paragraph 42). Exactly ; 
it would be the Board of Guardians with the Press driven away ; 
and the Statute, 8 Edward VII., c. 43, requiring public bodies 
to admit the Press, is so far virtually repealed. Both for the sake 
of the inmates and of the ratepayers, an Amending Order should 
provide thet the Press may be present at the meetings of the 
House Committee ; or, if necessary, the above Statute should 
be amended, so as to include this House Committee. Of course, 
if the committee consists of fewer members than the whole 
board, there is all the more need for publicity. 

(2) No regulations made under Section 47 should be valid 
without the definite approval of the Local Government Board. 
The L.G.B. should frame model regulations, and make it under- 
stood that there are some limits as to the treatment of inmates. 
Thus, model bathing regulations should enable each inmate to 
demand clean water, and provide that not more than ———- inmates 
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should be bathed in the same water. I suppose it will be better 
to let each Board of Guardians fill in the number. 

(3) Article 3 of the Order should be amended so as to secure that 
the L.G.B. shall fix a limit to the number of inmates in each 
workhouse and in each ward. It is nonsense for a supervising 
central body to shirk this responsibility. 

(4) The hours of work of the inmates should not exceed the 
present usual limits, viz., 10 in summer and 9 in winter. This 
should be definitely provided by the Order ; and not left to the 
fancies of the Guardians, tempered by the tender mercies of the 
L.G.B. The power given by this ill-considered Order affords a 
splendid opportunity to Guardians to drive out of the workhouse 
their able-bodied men, who must resort to starvation, crime, or, 
at the best, take away the employment and lower the wages of 
the casual labourers. 

(5) Restore all the protective provisions as to punishments 
contained in the Order of 1847 ; and provide that when an inmate 
makes a complaint to the Board of Guardians in accordance with 
Article 58 (12), it be heard by, and the evidence taken before, 
the Board, and entered in the Minutes, in accordance with the 
Official Circular (Off. Cir. 69) ; and that the case be not sent to 
the House Committee for their secret investigation. 

Also, that when a complaint is heard by the House Committee, 
the evidence be taken and minuted in the manner described 
by the above-mentioned Official Circular, and that the Minutes 
be open to the inspection of every member of the Board. 

(6) There are some other provisions necessary for the protec- 
tion of married women and children ; but I must not trespass on 
your space with these now.—Yours, etc., 

J. THEODORE Dopp. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF DISCUSSION 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Srr,—If, as the Rev. H. H. Norton asserts in your issue of the 
10th inst., ** most English Christians *’ deny that “* imprisonment 
of men for blasphemy exemplifies the true spirit of Christianity,”’ 
it would be interesting if Mr. Norton would inform us what 
** most English Christians ” are doing to protest against the out- 
rage to their faith which the imprisonment of Mr. Stewart repre- 
sents. There are a good many Christians in England, and if 
“ most” of them wanted to secure the release of Mr. Stewart 
they could do so within a week. Why don’t they doit? Every 
representative protest that has been made so far has come from 
non-Christian bodies, such as the Union of Ethical Societies, the 
Rationalist Press Association, and the National Secular Society. 
No Christian body has done itself the honour of petitioning 
Mr. McKenna or the Prime Minister on the matter, nor does any- 
one who knows them expect that they will do so. If any man 
was imprisoned for attacking Rationalism or Socialism, the 
adherents of these principles would either have him set free or 
they would pull down the prison walls with their bare hands.— 
Yours, ete. H. SNELL 

(Secretary, the Union of Ethical Societies). 

19 Buckingham Street. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Mr. Hannay’s letter has suggested to me, and doubtless 
to others, a very painful suspicion. Hitherto we had been ready 
to credit Christian preachers with sincerity. But Mr. Hannay, 
it seems, has not ventured to take this ground on their behalf ; 
he even seems to disclaim it on their behalf. He claims two 
things for them: that they are seeking the truth, and that the 
conclusions which, whilst seeking the truth, and therefore not 
yet in possession of conclusions, they preach to us may none the 
less be of practical value. But surely the clergy speak not with 
the modesty of men offering a working hypothesis. . . . 

It is time someone protested against the working hypothesis 
view of religion, when it is held by men who only profess it in 
private, but always dogmatise with authority in the pulpit. 
Luckily for me, who might otherwise be accused of uttering an 
unprovable slander, there is the strange letter of Mr. Hannay 
calmly assuming clerical roguery. There is also a sermon which 
Dr. Simpson—who does not like Mr. Hannay’s idea of preaching 
unverified conclusions—preached in Great St. Mary’s Church in 
Cambridge a few months back. Dr. Simpson deplored the 
insincerity that too often made ordination a painful matter to a 
sensitive conscience. Why do sermons like that have no con- 
sequences ? Is it not that men like Mr. Hannay and the writer 
of your article on the Disestablishment of Discussion have 
drugged the conscience of the people ? To a freethinker who has 





frequently attended church, there has been no more interesting 
intellectual amusement, however exasperating sometimes, than 
to observe how dexterously a half-critical priest will hedge 
between some theologico-intellectual hybrid like the “* New 
Theology” and the prejudices of his audience, without this 
audience being in the least aware what is happening or what a 
tragedy lies behind it all. 

What is Mr. Hannay driving at with his distinction between 
the useful and the true ? Does he believe in deceiving the people 
for their good ? It almost looks, Sir, as though he were subtly 
attempting to undermine the democratic rather than the religious 
convictions of your readers. 

His letter is a tissue of misreadings of Mr. Keeling. Mr. 
Keeling said that often ‘‘ New Jacobin is but old priest writ 
large,” and Mr. Hannay implies that he denied it. Mr. Hannay 
accuses Mr. Keeling of wishing for Darkness and the Disestablish- 
ment of Discussion. He can hardly have read Mr. Keeling’s 
letter. Who is for disestablishing discussion? Ask the heads 
of that Church which persecuted the Rev. Stewart Headlam when 
he demanded fair play for Bradlaugh. Similarly, the Rev. H. H. 
Norton’s claim that most Christians are against the Blasphemy 
Laws makes one wonder why they don’t speak up a little.— 
Yours, ete., 

H. P, ADAMS 

31 Marlowe Road, Cambridge. 


COLLECTIVISM AND GUILD SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is kind of Mr. Cole to recognise that my letter, though 
it was openly controversial, was not merely controversial. His 
discussion of the point raised about ownership and management 
is of the kind which, sooner or later, leads to satisfactory adjust- 
ment of differences. 

What I am concerned about is that what is new in Mr. Cole’s 
proposals, when it is merged into collectivist theory, should be 
incorporated without interference with the integrity of the 
collectivist solution. The question would be that such share in 
the control as could be undertaken by the Trade Unions should 
not involve anything different in principle ; that is to say, it 
should take the form rather of division of labour as applied to 
collectivist management than of devolution in industry by group 
management. Guild Socialism is either bound up with some 
form of the *“* Economic Sovereignty,” to which Mr. Cole refers 
in The World of Labour, or it ceases to be Guild Socialism ; and it 
is claimed that the position would be clearer if Guild Socialism 
were discarded. 

The collectivist solution is true economy and good politics, but 
Guild Socialism was shapen in anarchism. The days in which we 
live are days of violence and great contradictoriness of opinion. 
People desire the glory of war, whether military or industrial, and 
also the material advantages of peace, the full friskiness of liberty, 
and also the security, whether of person or property, that can only 
come through order. But we cannot have it both ways, except 
for short periods and through lapses of spontaneous outbursts to 
which we are all liable. Society cannot fail to call out its latent 
forces if the class war with no rules of the game became general. 
The arguments which may lead people to let themselves go in 
hitting and kicking and sudden striking cannot also carry any real 
conviction that it is worth while to do things in the plain, ordinary, 
reasonable way. I suggested, therefore, that a fresh start might 
be made with Mr. Cole’s proposals minus complications. 

Mr. Cole believes in the collectivist idea. His acceptance also 
of the “ inspiration ” of the New Age may account for an incon- 
sistency. Mr. Cole ends a book, in which an argument is made 
for the class war and the sudden strike, by an appeal to the workers 
(which in practice must be contradictory) for an intellectual 
awakening, and he quotes from Blake the last two lines from the 
four which follow : 


‘** T shall not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till I have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Evidently there are two kinds of rebel. One rebel revolts 
against brute force and wishes human energy to express itself 
through love, intelligence, and guided aspiration. The other 
revolts against love, intelligence, and guided aspiration and wishes 
human energy to express itself as brute force through ill-will, 
instinct, and the impulsive act. The first kind of rebel is Blake’s, 
the other is Mr. Cole’s.—Yours, etc., 

Puiuie REID. 


Middlesbrough. January 10th. 
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THE LAND PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your reviewer, in writing of the Land Problem, after 
alluding to the “ battle cry of the Radicals "—** Three Acres and 
a Cow ’—in 1885, goes on to state “ nothing came of all this 
enthusiasm for reform” because “ there were no County Councils, 
no district councils, no parish councils.” 

Might it not be as reasonable to say nothing came of Franklin’s 
fight with the British Governments of 1765-1775 because even- 
tually the American colonies decided to fight it out with England ? 
From 1886 onwards there has been incessant fighting by the 
Liberals towards the position at present taken up by the Govern- 
ment. In 1887 allotment-creating powers were given by the 
Tory Government to district councils which, in Worcestershire 
and other districts, were the means of freeing a numerous class 
from dire poverty ; in 1892 powers to lend money for purchase 
of small holdings were given to the County Councils established 
In 1888. These Acts were passed by Conservatives, and nothing 
more could be done but to agitate and press for better reforms. 
in 1894 Mr. Gladstone’s Government passed the Parish Councils 
Act, under which thousands of labourers and others have got 
allotments and small holdings. Tory Governments from 1895 
to 1906 naturally did nothing. In 1907 the Liberal Government 
passed the Small Holdings Act, under which 12,500 men occupy 
150,000 acres, and the success of the Act is ground for enormously 
enlarged schemes of land reform. I trust what I have written 
contains good reason for asking your readers whether it is correct 
to say “ nothing came of this enthusiasm for reform” in 1885. 
—Yours, etc., 

FREDERIC ImMPEY, 
Author of Three Acres and a Cow. 

Northfield, Worcestershire. 

January Ist. 


FEMINISM : PRO AND CON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On the general question I am content to leave your 
editorial rejoinder to answer itself, since it certainly doesn’t 
answer my letter. But I am bound in conscience to make clear 
the particular case of “‘ contempt of court ” to which I referred. 
Of course, if an order of the court is transgressed by either 
parent, either parent is equally liable to imprisonment. That 
is beside the point. The point is the grounds on which such an 
order can be obtained. Other things being equal, the father is 
the sole legal parent of his children. Though by the Guardian- 
ship of Infants Act, 1886, the court may take the wishes of the 
mother into consideration, the entire presumption of English 
law is the other way. In the words of the Earl of Halsbury, 
“A father has a natural jurisdiction over, and right to, the 
custody of his child during infancy, except that in the case of 
a daughter the right determines on her marriage under age. 
The right to custody .... is absolute even as against the 
mother.” In practice this means that if the father removes the 
child from the mother, unless she can prove cruelty or gross 
misconduct against him she has no redress at all, so far as 
recovering the child is concerned. It is, of course, generally 
possible for her to obtain an order from the court giving her 
access to the child, but this order may easily be overcome by the 
father, if he wishes to do so, by his placing the child at school 
so far away that unless the mother is a woman of means it is 
impossible for her to visit it, since the court has no power of 
granting an order forcing the father to provide her with the 
means to get to the child. On the other hand, if the mother, on 
her side, removes the child, the father can get an order for her 
to give it up to him, simply and solely on the ground that he is 
the father and she is only the mother, and if the mother does not 
give it up in obedience to that order she can be imprisoned. 
This is the fact, and I feel sure you would be the last person 
either to deny or defend it.—Yours, etc., 

BARBARA AYRTON GOULD. 

54 St. Mary’s Mansions, W. 

January 14th. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXHIBITION 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Dear Srr,—I am much obliged for your courtesy in publishing 
my letter in your issue this week. My only excuse for asking an 
extension of that kindness is your editorial remark that I have 
“nothing to say” as regards British manufacturers not being 
sufficiently interested in the Panama-Pacific Exposition “* to 
guarantee anything like a really representative exhibit.” 





I venture to think this is fairly answered by the existence of a 
British Committee, purposely . limited to those prominently 
identified with the commerce of the country, and including some 
of the most famous firms connected with the textile, iron, steel, 
coal, pottery, engineering, contracting, shipbuilding, and pro- 
prietary industries, besides the heads of great banks and the 
chairmen of many of the best known steamship and railway 
companies. As the Committee represent over two hundred 
million pounds invested in industrial and other enterprises, there 
are certainly indications that a representative exhibit might be 
guaranteed. I have the honour to enclose a list of the Organising 
Committee. 

The numerous enquiries this Committee have received from 
manufacturers all over the country as to conditions of exhibiting, 
space, etc., show that with or without Government support there 
is a very general inclination to take advantage of the new markets 
opened up by the Panama Canal—markets, as in the case of the 
United States, rendered much more available by the revised 
American tariff. With the removal of what now amounts to a 
British Government ban on the San Francisco Exposition there 
would be no question whatever as to “ a representative exhibit.” 
--Yours, ete., 

W. A. M. Goope 
(Hon. Secretary, British Committee, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition). 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 

Sir,—As I am under the impression that your paper advocates 
the fair treatinent of women—nay, even suggests that some 
laws might be changed so as to give it to them—I should be 
much interested to learn from you the reason why you followed 
the usual newspaper custom of docking a woman (me) of her 
doctor’s title when you published her letter this week. In the 
contents table a man was given his title—viz., Dr. Sadler. A 
woman appears as plain Marie Stopes. You had my card, with 
my name printed correctly on it, so my obscurity cannot account 
for it. 

Is it due to the same psychological caprice which causes 99 per 
cent. of folk instantly to dub a woman “ Miss ” if they find out 
she is learned, despite the fact that she may have both a doctorate 
and a husband ? 

In you, of course, this same impulse finds a less crude form of 
expression—I am spared the “ Miss,” but not allowed the 
** Doctor.” 

Were this treatment purely personal I should cower under it 
and wither up silently ; but I have observed that it is well-nigh 
universally meted out to “ learned” women. It would be very 
interesting to learn the reason for the behaviour of the ninety 
and nine, but that is not to be hoped for, as they are inarticulate. 
You are advanced, and the whole function of a newspaper is to 
be articulate, so please explain why in this matter you act as 
though you think the “ Honours List’ should be closed to 
women ? Of course, the easy thing for you to do would be to 
say it was an accident, and to apologise, when I should have to 
accept your apology and pretend to believe it. But the mathe- 
matical law of chances prevents this particular “ accident ”’ 
happening quite as often as it does, so I hope you will delve into 
psychology and produce the real reason.—Yours, etc., 

Marie C, STOPES. 

14 Well Walk, Hampstead. 

January 12th. 

[We think Dr. Stopes is mistaken. She omitted to enclose her 
card, and we were not aware that she held a Doctor’s degree.— 
Ep. N:S.] 


SIMPLIFIED SPELING 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sur,—I waaz amaizd tu see yur enlietend critic Mr. S. Eagle 
maiking such remaarx about Simplified Speling. Hee haz 
obvyusli not studid the subjekt, or hee wud hav non that tuu 
everi man huu haz thee intrestz ov Pur Inglish at hart Simplified 
Speling wil pruuv thee graitest buun. Can it bee that yur con- 
tribyutor iz under thee spel ov an effeet historical tradishun? I 
confes I had lukd for sumthing beter from a paiper cauling itself 
thee New SraresmAn. Sum dai I hop Mr. Eagle wil explain 
himself mor fuli.—Yours, etc., 

E. H. Huron. 

P.S.—As my writing is not very distinct, the printer may not 
get all my spelling right, but it is one of the advantages of the 
Simplified system that this does not matter. 
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Miscellany 
PETER GROWS UP 


ETER threw down the chopper and rested his arms 
Pp on the top of the wood-block. Outside the wood- 
shed a copse stretched down to Farmer Gillett’s 
stream. Through an opening in the trees he could see the 
smooth green ficld beyond, where cows were grazing. As 
he watched a rabbit ran across the mcadow and was lost to 
sight in the bushes. It reminded him of a snare he had set 
the night before, a snare he wanted to visit. When the 
wind lulled he could hear the rush of the stream round a 
bend, out of sight, but more clear to his mind than the wood- 
shed and the faggot that had to be converted into small 
firewood. Many an early morning he had poached in that 
stream and brought graylings home for breakfast. His 
foster-mother was too wise to ask where they came from. 
Their advent put her in a good temper. Petcr’s poaching 
proclivities received that much tacit encouragement. 

The chopper—had it possessed a voice—might have warned 
him: ‘* You know what happened last time you threw me 
away and left the job half done.” That day he had gone 
dinnerless, for his snare had been empty, the graylings had 
refused to rise; he had had nothing with which to placate 
the well-earned displeasure of his foster-mother. But the 
buoyant hopefulness of youth which refuses to take past 
failure into account lured Peter to his destruction. 

As he climbed the fence his foster-mother’s hand fell on 
his collar, dragging him back to serfdom. 

“Ah! You would, would you? Sneak orf an’ leave 
me to chop my cwn wood? As if I ’adn’t enough on me 
*ands without doin’ the work you leave undone. See that 
faggot, you little bundle o’ idleness? See them sticks ? 
That lot wouldn’t light one fire.” She kicked them con- 
temptuously with her foot. “ An’ you goin’ orf ter the 
woods ter play! Jil larn yer! Scampin’ yer work an’ 
leavin’ it all ter me, driven as Iam! _ T’ll larn yer a way yer 
won’t fergit, you miserubble little workus brat, you!” 
The last words were emphasised on his bare legs with a 
stick snatched at random from the faggot. The poor 
woman was tired with long monotonous housework, and 
her weariness found vent in blows whose heaviness she did 
not calculate. “* Now see you git that done “fore you dare 
to ask fer any dinner.” 

The sun went behind a cloud. The brightness of Peter’s 
morning vanished. With pain and disillusionment he sat 
down on the faggot and sobbed. But not until his foster- 
mother was out of sight and hearing. 


** And now may I see the boy, my good woman ? ” 

The inspector’s voice was insolently patronising, but 
Mrs. Caulder did not notice it. She was used to being spoken 
to so by the gentry, among whose ranks her visitor’s clothes 
securely placed her. It raised, indeed, in Mrs. Caulder a 
certain unconscious resentment, which made her manner 
towards her self-styled “ betters” a trifle defiant, but she 
never dreamed of putting it into words even to herself. 
She had forgotten the morning’s episode and her hasty 
blows. She shouted for Peter from the back-door. 

He came slowly, resentfully. His foster-parents did not 
often strike him, and when they did it was not soon forgotten, 
on his side at least. He had refused to speak all dinner time. 
After it he was sct to mind the baby in the little strip of 
garden behind the house. ‘* Wash yer ‘ands, Peter, an’ come 
in an’ see the lady,” Mrs. Caulder said. “ An’ look sharp. 
You musn’t keep ’er waitin’.” 

With doubtfully clean hands, Peter entered the room. He 
recognised the visitor at once. She had been there several 


times before, and had inspected his clothes, his boots, and 
himself in a manner which he had cordially resented. He 
knew nothing about the regulations of a Local Government 
Board. It appeared to him to be sheer impertinent curiosity 
which led this lady to enquire into his food, his manner of 
life, and the state of cleanliness in which he kept, or failed 
to keep, his body. He was not exceptionally happy in the 
home which he had known since the age of four. He was 
kept hard at work out of school hours, and his foster-parents 
were not particularly kind to him. But, on the other hand, 
neither were they particularly unkind. If he was not fond of 
them, he was at least used to them, and he had a child’s deep- 
rooted conversativism and hatred of outside interference. 

** He looks well,” the Visitor admitted ; “‘ he’s grown too. 
Come here, Peter” (she prided herself on remembering the 
names of the children on her round). “ You are getting quite 
a big boy now. Are you happy here?” 

‘“* Happy enough,” Peter grunted surlily. 

“That’s not the way to speak to a lady,” his foster- 
mother admonished. 

The Visitor was quick to scent intimidation. 

‘“* Let him answer in his own way, Mrs. Caulder, please. 
What do you mean by ‘ happy enough,’ Peter ? ” 

** What I said,” Peter returned. “I’m happy enough.” 

The Visitor passed it over. 

“Let me see your head. Umph, yes, fairly clean. His 
coat wants mending at the elbow, Mrs. Caulder. And his—— 
good gracious! Mrs. Caulder, you’ve been ill-treating this 
child. No, don’t deny it. Look at his legs. I can see the 
marks. The child shall be taken away. He shall be taken 
away atonce. How dare you treat him like that ? Another 
home must be found for him, and you will be lucky if you 
are not prosecuted.” 

The visitor was enjoying herself. When a great deal of 
time is spent in the apparently fruitless occupation of 
inspecting children boarded-out in irreproachable homes, 
the finding of some tangible case of neglect or ill-treatment 
cannot but bring a pleasurable sense of diligence rewarded. 
Mrs. Caulder tried to speak, but the Visitor stopped her with 
upraised hand. 

‘** No, Mrs. Caulder. I do not wish to hear any explana- 
tions. The bruises speak for themselves. When we have 
got him away I daresay we shall find bruises over the whole 
of his poor little body. I should never have believed a 
woman—and a mother—could be so brutal. I do not say 
that children should never be punished, but this ” She 
pointed expressively at Peter’s legs. ‘“‘ No, Mrs. Caulder. 
I do not wish to hear what you have to say. Nothing can 
excuse such treatment. The child shall be taken away this 
very afternoon. Kindly put his things together. His 
account of the proceedings is all that I require.” She 
turned to Peter. “‘ How did it happen, my poor child ? 
Don’t be afraid to tell the truth. She can’t hurt you any 
more.” 

Peter had stood dumb during the Visitor’s monologue. He 
had not comprchended it all, but he knew that he was to be 
taken away because his foster-mother had struck him that 
morning. He did not know that she could ill afford to lose 
the moncy that came in so regularly for his board. He did 
not realise her sinking heart at the prospect of losing him 
just at this time when, as she would have phrased it, she had 
** another coming ” and would need both the money and his 
help in the house. He only knew that this interfering person 
was trying to upset his life, was treating him as a thing to be 
taken or left at her pleasure. He still resented the blows, but 





his resentment at the visitor’s words and manner was infi- 
nitely greater. 

When he spoke both his hearers were surprised. 

** Wot d’you want to take me away for ? 


I’m not goin’. 
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She never ‘it me. It was a boy in the village. 
she can ‘it me if she likes. I ain’t goin’ to be ‘ taken away.’ ” 

“ What’s this? A boy in the village ? Why didn’t you 
tell me?” (this to Mrs. Caulder). “I don’t believe it! What 
boy was it, Peter? And don’t dare to lie about it. I shall 
look into this.” 

Peter preserved a sullen silence and kicked the leg of the 
table with his toc. Mrs. Caulder, fearing to break in, also 
held her peace. 

“Well?” said the Visitor meaningly. 
me his name? I thought as much. 
mother after all. Come, confess ! 
you.” 

“No, she can’t,” said Peter, to his own surprise; “ but I 
shan’t tell you the name of the boy all the same. Then you’d 
want to take ‘im away from ’is ’ome, I s’pose. I shan’t tell. 
I’m not a sneak.” 

The Visitor was nonplussed. She was very unwilling to 
accept Peter’s explanation of his bruises, but she could see no 
other course open to her. She took Peter by the shoulder 
and shook him. 

“ T insist that you tell the truth,” she said. 

The Peter of an hour ago would have wriggled from her 
grasp and put the table between himself and his aggressor 
before replying. Now he stood stock still, and said : 

“ Leggo my shoulder.” 

In sheer surprise the Visitor’s hand dropped to her side. 

** She couldn’t tell you because you talked so much,” Peter 
said. ‘* An’, anyway, she don’ know ’is name either. When 
I’m bigger I'll give ’im a black eye. But I shan’t tell you ’is 
name an’ I aren’t goin’ away.” 

His lie had grown curiously true to Peter. He visualised 
the bully—a big hulking boy with a face like that of one of 
Farmer Gillett’s “ hands,’’ who, it should be said in fairness, 
had never done personal violence to Peter. He saw himself 
avenging his wrongs. He forgot all about his foster-mother. 

The Visitor rose to go. 

“IT do not believe the boy is speaking the truth. I shall 
investigate this matter. But in the meanwhile he can stay 
here, Mrs. Caulder. And be careful. I am far from satisfied 
—very far from satisfied.” 

She left the cottage and climbed back into the cab that had 
brought her from the station. Peter and Mrs. Caulder 
watched it out of sight before either of them spoke. 

Then— 

“ Wotever made you tell ’er that, Peter?” the woman 
asked. 

““T dunno,” said Peter. 

Mrs. Caulder wondered whether the boy were a fool or 
something quite different. In either case her thanks were 
due to him. 

“ I’m very grateful to you, Peter,” she forced herself to say, 
“though why you did it passes me. I couldn’t well ’ave 
afforded to lose you with baby comin’ an’ all.” 

Peter shuffled his feet uneasily. Then he spoke. 

“You got no business to ’it me,” he said, “* but she ain’t 
got no business to come ’ere takin’ me away. I ain’t ’ers to 
take. I’'m—I’mmeown. Nex’ time you ’it me I'll go away 
myself. But I won’t be took. I'll stay ‘ere as long ’s I like, 
an’ I'll go when I like. An’ she can go to ’ell.” 

He expected reproof for his language, but Mrs. Caulder was 
taken up with what was to her a new Peter. 

“TI dunno wot’s come to you, Peter, but I’m glad she ain’t 
took you away. I don’ orfen ’it you, Peter. Now doI?” 

“Not orfen,” Peter admitted grudgingly. His eyes 
wandered to the open doorway. “ ’Adn’t I better fetch baby 

in?” he asked. 

Mrs. Caulder looked at him blankly. 

“Yes, I s’pose so. Yer a queer lot, Peter.” 


An’, anyway, 


“ Can’t you tell 
It was your foster- 
She can’t do anything to 





The reaction after the recent scene unmanned her. She 
felt tears slowly welling to her eyes. Peter too noticed them. 

“You're crying,” he stated. 

Mrs. Caulder, criticised, was her normal self in a moment. 

“Wot if lam then? That any reason why you should 
stand there gapin’ at me, an’ baby cryin’ for ’is tea? Fetch 
‘im in, can’t you, an’ look sharp about it.” 

Peter disappeared through the doorway, and Mrs. Caulder 
set about getting tea. 

“* I dunno wot’s come to ’im,” she murmured, as she filled 
the kettle, ““ but Lord, I am glad; Lord, I am glad.” 

EvizaBetu Ho rr. 


HEAVEN 


HAT paradise the Arab dreams, 
Is far less sand and more fresh streams. 
The only heaven an Indian knows, 
Is hunting deer and buffaloes. 
The Yankee heaven—to bring Fame forth 
By some freak show of what he’s worth. 
The heaven that fills an English heart, 
Is Union Jacks in every part. 
The Irish heaven is heaven of old, 
When Satan cracked skulls manifold. 
The Scotchman has his heaven to come— 
To argue his creator dumb. 
The Welshman’s heaven is singing airs— 
No matter who feels sick and swears. 


W. H. Davies. 


ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES 


IS years numbered eight, he was indescribably 
filthy, his clothing was sewn on him, and 
had not been removed for weeks. So much 

for his exterior. This for his mind : 

“She'll hit me. She'll hit me.... If I crawl off 
this and go by the wall to the door, she won’t see. . . . 

Janey, Janey, come up the street with me... 
close to wall, big boy hurt me. Now he can’t see me. 
Little puppy-dog in a bag... want to touch its 
head . . . want to have it . . . shan’t go, shan’t . 
if I don’t go shan’t get no cocoa, .. . 

My bit is bigger than yours . . . that little girl has 
spilt her cocoa. . . . I'm not hungry now . . . school 


bell, school bell ; bell, bell, bell. . . . 


(While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The Angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.) 

What's sherds and flocks? I likes the music noise, 
um-m-m-m-m ... angel . .. glory, angel . . . glory 
... tired . .. benchhurts.. . . Tommy, lend me your 
knife, teacher can’t see. . . . The Lord is my sherd 
urr-r-r-r-r-r . . . when we go out I’ve got a new 
game. . 

Let’s run. . . . Yah, eee, eee . . . let me have a bite 
of your piece, Janey; my mother ain’t got none for 
eee 

I’ve got something hidden . . . shan’t tell . . . you 
won't tell Tommy . . . big paper sheet all red, black- 


letter things on it like school . . . bell, school bell. . . . 
I'llrunand knock him. Yah. . 


. yah. . . boo-0-0-0-0, 
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you hurt me more. ... Come on, there’s a_ horse 
down. . . . Mind the copper; come on, he’s hurt . . . 
he’s all bleeding . . . bell, bell, bell. . . . Don’t pull, 
Janey. . . . I won’t go, I want to see it... . Tommy, 
have you done your rabbit? ... teacher... yes, 
teacher. I can’t draw it... tired . . . want cocoa. 
. . . . Tommy, come along with me after this and see 
if old date man will give me some. . . . Yah—eee, 
eee. . . . Give us a date. . . . He wouldn’t, Tommy, 
so I nicked it. . . . Guess I'll get that bit of orange 
peel . . . dog got it. . . . Janey, Janey. . . . I’ve got 
lost ... dark, dark... Janey, Janey .. . bright 
shops ...a penny... hungry... yes, lady... 
Shan’t let any one see. . . . [ll cross. . . .” 

With bell and thundering hoofs the fire engine hurled 
down the street. The constable picked the little 
filthy bundle out of the mud. 

IsaABEL C. BASNETT. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 


No. 1.—IF WorDsWoRTH HAD WRITTEN The Everlasting 


Mercy. 
VER since boyhood it has been my joy 
To rove the hills and vales, the woods and 
streams, 


To commune with the flowers, the beasts, the birds, 
And all the humble messengers of God. 

And so not seldom have my footsteps strayed 

To that bare farm where Thomas Haythornthwaite 
(Alas! ‘tis now ten years the good old man 

Is dead !) wrung turnips from the barren soil, 

To keep himself and his good wife, Maria, 

Whom I remember well, although ’tis now 

Full twenty years since she deceased ; and I 
Have often visited her quiet grave 

In summer and in winter, that I might 

Place some few flowers upon it, and returned 

In solemn meditation from the spot. 

In the employment of this honest man 

There was a hind, Saul Kane, I knew him well, 
And ofttimes *twas my fortune to lament 

The blackness of the youth’s depravity. 

For when I came to visit Haythornthwaite 

The good old man, leaning upon his spade, 
Would say to me, “ Saul Kane is wicked, sir ; 

A wicked lad. Before he cut his teeth 

He broke his poor old mother’s heart in two. 

For at the beer-house he is often seen 

With ill companions, and at dead of night 

We hear him loud blaspheming at the owls 

That fly about the house. I oft have blushed 

At deeds of his I could not speak about.” 

But yet so wondrous is the heart of man 

That even Saul Kane repented of his sins— 

A little maid, a little Quaker maid, 

Converted him one day. ‘“‘ Saul Kane,” she said, 
** Dear Saul, I pray you will get drunk no more.” 
Nor did he; but embraced a sober life, 

And married Mary Thorpe ; and yesterday 


I met him on my walk, and with him went 
Up to the house where he and his do dwell. 
And there I long in serious converse stayed, 
Speaking of Nature and of politics, 

And then turned homeward meditating much 
About the single transferable vote. 


Drama 
MARY—GIRL 


ALKING eastwards down the Strand at night, on 

WV the left-hand side, under the sign of the Vaude- 

ville Theatre, you may read in glowing electric 
letters the simple words “* Mary—Girl.”” Come, you are a 
man of sentiment, can you resist the appeal? How much 
more eloquent it is than “ Mary, my Girl,” or “ My girl 
Mary.” Why, the last might be the title of a jolly rattling 
play with a hearty sailor in it, who slaps his chest and ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Here are my arms and here’s my manly bosom, 
but where’s my Mary?” But “ Mary—Girl”! Don’t you 
feel it must be the love story of a solemn, rugged man with a 
great ache of tenderness in him? It is not, however, quite 
such a pretty story as you might think. To begin with, 
Ezra and Mary are married (your face falls), so it is not a 
question of winning Mary, but of keeping her. But suppose 
I tell you it is a case of forgiving her—ah ! I see your face 
brightens—forgiveness—the name, “* Ezra ’’—she has trans- 
gressed—tenderness struggling with Old-Testament sternness. 
Yes, you are getting warm, but. . . . Well, that wouldn’t 
be very modern would it? Not up to date? Though 
“there’s many a good tune played on an old fiddle,” you 
can’t quite see Mr. McKinnel producing a play with such a 
simple climax as that, can you? He would want something 
with an idea in it, especially directly after staging Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome’s play which has just gone the way of all wax- 
work. Guess again. Did I hear you suggest Ezra’s simple 
faith is upset? You’ve hit it! At least you have got as 
near as could possibly be expected : when Mary comes back 
to Ezra, he burns the chapel down. There! Henceforth 
they are going to be happy. Ezra feels it was all the fault of 
his devotion to the chapel. 

In the first act they were as happy, devout, devoted a 
couple as could be found in the village. They had a decent 
little cottage, and Mary was a perfect little wife, up early, 
keeping everything tidy, cooking Ezra’s meals, and washing 
the linen, biddable, pretty, adoring, in fact just such a wife as 
Solomon says is “ above rubies.”” Then came the bad hard 
lady from the castle and offered them £25 if Mary would 
come as wet-nurse (I think) to the earl’s heir (born ten 
minutes later : carillon of bells), and making it an absolute 
condition that during one year she should never see her hus- 
band or speak to anyone in the village for fear of conveying 
infection. Ezra was grimly indignant. He refused to “ sell 
his wife,” and the lady was as inconsiderate and rude and— 
there is no word which describes her exactly except impro- 
bable—and as improbable as she could be. But when she 
had gone they reflected that they would be able to give the 
£25 towards building the new chapel, and Ezra, after wrest- 
ling in silence, consented to let Mary go. So in Act II. we see 
Mary in a fine sitting-room with three mahogany doors and in 
a pretty grey silk dress, being visited by all the people staying 
or living at the castle ; by the odious countess, by her odious 
mother, by the nice kindly earl (note the difference between 
the really well-born and the well-married parvenu. Mr. 
Hope Merrick has actually allowed himself to go the length of 
making the countess’s mother say, “‘ Have you come to talk 
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to it?” meaning Mary), and by the young author who is 
interested in the psychological effect of such a change of life 
upon a “simple peasant promoted from the wash-tub.”’ 
From her window Mary can see Ezra’s window ; her heart 
pities his loneliness, and she is troubled because mean- 
while she is enjoying comfort and idleness, peaches and port 
wine. She feels she must give him a little happiness, so she 
sends a message to say that he has permission to come. 
Their scene of greeting was, to my mind, the best scene in the 
play. Mr. McKinnel can act a man in whom a storm of im- 
petuous feeling is quieted by a little momentary content 
better than any actor in London, I think. He ean represent 
a formidable violence of emotion, as few can do, but I trust 
he will not specialise in that. We are all of us—writers, 
painters, actors, conversationalists—gramophones with a 
limited number of records ; but nothing spoils us like keeping 
our best record grinding all the time. Foreswear the hard- 
bitten, explosive character, Mr. McKinnel, for a time. Your 
Patiomkin was so good we long to see you again as a man 
with a reckless grin in him. This scene between Ezra and 
Mary had one excellent touch in it. After the first hug of 
joy, Ezra stands off from her a minute and looks at her in a 
kind of dazed detachment: ‘“* Mary, I never noticed you 
were so comely.” That line gives you a clearer idea of Ezra 
and of their marriage than any other in the play. It suggests at 
once the strength of the tie between them, and the sort of man 
Ezra was, a man of violent sexuality who would not recognise 
it himself or, indeed, any other passion unless it could pass 
into his life under a cloak of a religious sanction. Miss May 
Blayney played very well. As Mary she backed up Mr. 
McKinnel unflaggingly and admirably. She is mistress of the 
art of conveying simplicity of character. Simplicity is nearly 
always on the stage an exhibition of a deliberate, self-con- 
scious posing : “* How much sweeter I am than a lady, though 
I do drop my aitches, and, see, I'm quite as attractive ” 
actresses usually have the air of saying in such parts. In 
Miss Blayney’s acting this suggestion was delightfully absent. 
She managed her looks and demeanour so that they had a 
certain flatness and uninterestingness, and you felt that a 
man who had experience of a more complex charm would 
soon tire ef her prettiness if he did not love her for being good. 
That was admirably right. 

When Mary’s time at the castle is up, the problem in which 
the young novelist is interested (I am thankful to think his 
novels are only concepts), is worked out. ‘ How will she 
regard the man on her return, and the wash-tub ? ”’ he has 
asked himself with an artist’s rapt detachment. We could, 
alas, have told him earlier in the play. She still loves Ezra, 
but she is spoilt as a poor man’s wife. The wash-tub revolts 
her, and she insists on taking a bath herself every morning. 
She can’t eat thick-cut bacon, and the early alarum gives her 
a headache. Ezra is patient with her; he thinks she will 
soon get back into her old ways. She has been unsettled, 
that is all, and he is very happy to have her back ; but still 
his patience is sorely tried. She gets in a neighbour to do the 
washing on the sly, and the meals are late, and the plates are 
not cleaned. But it is over the question of personal cleanli- 
ness that they have their first disastrous quarrel. She will 
take a morning bath and that means getting up earlier, and 
she won’t do that. She tells him nothing will induce her to 
sink back into “ the great unwashed.” He hits her in the 
face ; she leaves him; she meets the novelist in London ; 
six months later she comes back ; she confesses, and explains 
that that blow had revealed him to her in a new light, and 
not only his own nature but his devotion to the chapel as 
well ; which has now been finished thanks to—no, didn’t she 
take her money to London ?—well, thanks to money being 
somehow found. Ezra had sold her, sacrificed her to the 
chapel. She is penitent, but it was really his fault. He, too, 


sees it in a flash. He must have his wife back, but the some- 
body must pay for his suffering. It is “ the little band of the 
faithful ” who do, as a matter of fact, pay, but he thinks of 
the chapel as a living separate entity, dear but fatal to him. 
Mr. Merrick makes him say before he sets fire to it, “* The 
flames won’t seem to hurt you,” which annoyed me very 
much, almost as much as Mary, when she spoke on her 
return of “ The sweet, clean years I lived with you.” Both 
are damnably false notes. In the ruddy glow cast by the 
burning conventicle, which has caught flame quicker than the 
most skilfully laid bonfire, Ezra once more clasps Mary to a 
heart that “ sings.” 

Now the comments I have to make upon this story are 
destructive. In the first place, I do not believe that a year 
as a superior and even pampered menial in a rich house would 
make a country girl unable to stand life in a cottage with a 
husband she loves ; but let us waive that. In the second, the 
real climax of the play is a question of personal cleanliness. 
It is not Mary’s new habit of washing, but Ezra’s habit of not 
washing that is the real cause of the breach between them, 
though this is not spoken of. It is a painful theme, and Mr. 
Merrick has handled it too timidly. In fact, his delicacy has 
made him shirk it. Mary’s wearing gloves while sweeping 
up, her inability to face the steam of soap-suds, to eat thick 
bacon, or rise early and lay the fire, is all nonsense. Ezra 
was quite right in thinking she would settle down again in a 
few weeks. But her life at the castle may possibly have 
given her a new standard of personal fastidiousness, and the 
idea that she may have concealed movements of physical 
repulsion towards him might well drive a man like Ezra 
beside himself. He would think it so wicked, too, Lastly, 
and if I am right this criticism explodes the play sky-high, 
the theme which Mr. Merrick has chosen is a novel not a play. 
Its interest depends upon following minutely the feelings of 
Mary and Ezra. The only credible changes in Mary that 
could have resulted from her year in the castle would take 
place in her thoughts about things and in her day-dreams. 
To illustrate them in actions such as sweeping up in gloves, 
or hiding dirty plates, makes them too crude, too incredible, 
too uninteresting. It is the little things she might hate herself 
for feeling that would make the story real. 

The novelist can follow inner conflicts, much more intri- 
vately than the dramatist. It is in Mary’s thoughts when she is 
alone, in all that, as herneighbour says, she “ readsin her eyes,” 
that the centre of the interest lies. Mr. Merrick has envi- 
saged his theme as a novelist in the sense that he has shirked 
the one chance he had of making the change in Mary drama- 
tically : namely, by omitting a scene in which her response to 
her husband’s love is chilled by her newly acquired physical 
fastidiousness. 

Again, on returning, I was prompted to write a letter, 
which since I do not know my correspondent’s address, will 
not reach her at all unless I publish it. Besides I want other 
ladies to read it. 

To an unknown lady in the stalls of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
on January 13th :— 

Dear Mapam,—Forgive this horrid little letter. I am sure you are 
good about taking off your hat at matinées. Be consistent. Do not 
choose the night you go to the theatre for wearing a straight, black, 
bushy plume a foot high in your hair. It is most unpleasant to feel as 
though one was peeping through a larch tree at the stage. Remember, 
too, whenever you move your head those behind have to move theirs, 
and often to keep them at uncomfortable angles for quite a long time. 
—Yours faithfully, ete. 

P.S.—What milliners call the “* mephisto effect * is very becoming. 
In this case the plume slopes backwards over the left or right ear 
(usually the left). At the worst it can then only tickle the face of the 
person sitting directly behind you. He, or she, would only be one ; we 
were many. Do, please, try if it does not suit you. 


Desmonp MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Oxford University Press, which is showing 
ever-increasing enterprise, has just issued at 
3s. 6d. a beautiful little edition of Erasmus’ Praise 

of Folly, with a good reproduction of Quentin Matsys’ 
portrait of Erasmus as a frontispiece. The last edition of 
the Encomium Morice with which I am familiar is that issued 
in 1887 by the firm of Hamilton, Adams. It had a binding 
which did not please, but contained Holbcin’s interesting 
illustrations. Whether any considerable sale of the book is 
likely nowadays I very much doubt. Erasmus’ humour was 
an improvement on Medieval humour, which, except in a few 
cases, cannot make a modern man laugh save sometimes 
through the brazenness of its indecency. Erasmus was a 
man of the Renascence, a wit, a scholar, a questioner of all 
things, a man of the world, a revolutionary conformist. 
But there are long dull passages in his most famous book, 
and many remarks that seemed most daring to the men of 
his own time are to us platitudinous ; whilst he often labours 
some obvious joke in the worst medieval way. 
* * ** 


At the same time, anyone who cares to go through the 
book will find occasional amusement. Erasmus had a mild 
theory of the satirist’s rights. ‘* Wits,” said he, “ have always 
been allowed this privilege, that they might be smart upon 
any transactions of life, if so be their liberty did not extend 
to railing’; and he disclaimed a desire to imitate Juvenal 
by “ raking into the sink of vices to procure a laughter.” 
With these qualifications, he let out all around him with 
some vigour. The personification of Folly is rather feebly 
sustained, though the character is pleasantly introduced 
with the sentence : “ I was born neither in the floating Delos 
nor on the frothy sea, nor in any of the privacies where too 
forward mothers are wont to retire for undiscovered delivery.” 
But the obiter dicta on various classes of men who have often 
been the butts of satirists since his day are still entertaining 
and must in his own time have been shocking. He refers to 
priests as “‘ wisely foreseecing that the people, like cows, which 
never give down their milk so well as when they are gently 
stroked, would part with less if they knew more, their 
bounty proceeding only from a mistake of charity.”” He 
speaks of “The Carthusians, which order alone keeps 
honesty and picty among them, but really keeps them so 
close that nobody ever yet could see them,” and he is 
especially down on the scholastic theologians. Sterne, it 
will be remembered, described a dispute “ as to whether God 
could make a nose as big as the steeple of Strasburg.” This 
is scarcely a caricature of the kind of discussion ridiculed by 
Erasmus : 

Whether this proposition is possible to be true : that the first person 
of the Trinity hated the second ? 

Whether God, who took our nature upon him in the form of a man, 
could as well have become a woman, a devil, a beast, an herb, or a 
stone. And were it possible that the Godhead had appeared in the 
shape of an inanimate substance, how he then should have preached 
his gospel? Or how have been nailed to the cross? Whether if 
St. Peter had celebrated the eucharist at the same time our Saviour 
was hanging on the cross, the consecrated bread would have been 
transubstantiated into the same body that remained on the tree ? 


Word-spinning he detested, and he refers the Nominalists, 
the Realists, the Thomists, the Albertists, the Scotists, ete., 
to the primitive disciples who were “ well acquainted with 
the Virgin Mary, yet none of them undertook to prove that 
she was preserved immaculate from original sin.” 


The disciples baptized all nations, and yet never taught what was the 
formal, material, efficient, and final cause of baptism, and certainly 





never dreamt of distinguishing between a delible and an indelible 
character in this sacrament. 

Chaucer, with his observations about relics and “ pigges 
bones,” and the novelists who never hesitated to put 
friars in the most ignominious positions (e.g., in chimneys 
and under tables) had made sport of the clergy, but Erasmus’ 
particular method of battering current theology had not been 
so devastatingly employed since Lucian. He showed, like 
Rabelais, that it is possible to reconcile the profession of 
Christianity with something of what Mr. Frederic Keeling 
cells “ the old Voltairean love of humanity.” 

* * * 


Krasmus made the familiar sport of lawyers and pedantic 
critics. He would have agreed with Sterne: “ Of all the 
cants which are canted in this canting world—though the 
cant of hypocrites may be the worst—the cant of criticism 
is the most tormenting.”’ ‘‘ When any of them,” he says, 
has found out who was the mother of Anchises, or has lighted upon 
some old unusual word, such as bubsequa, bovinator, manticulator, 
or other like obsolete cramp terms, or can, after a great deal of poring, 
spell out the inscription of some battered monument: Lord! what 
joy, what triumph, what congratulating their success, as if they had 
conquered Africa, or taken Babylon the Great ! 

It was for such people’s benefit that he must have madc his 
irritating final remark: “I hate a hearer that will carry 
anything away with him.” 

* * * 

Erasmus was the mildest of the famous satirists, but he 
has his place in the great succession, though his works 
cannot now compete for readableness with those of Lucian, 
Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, and Voltaire. Satirists have 
usually been considerable plagiarists, and The Praise of 
Folly has an important historical place in the development 
of this kind of literature. Richard Burton cribbed a good 
deal from it, in spite of his own drastic remark about persons 
who “ lard their lean bookes with fat of others’ workes ’ 
and his question: “ If that severe doom of Synesius be true 
it is a greater offence to steal dead men’s labours than their 
cloaths, what shall become of most writers ?”’ But Burton 
has an account on the other side, for Sterne later on reprinted 
chunks of his work almost literally without any acknowledg- 
ment whatever. 

a * 

The new Oxford edition gives a modernised reprint of the 
Caroline Version by John Wilson. In the introduction 
Mrs. P. S. Allen gives some interesting bibliographical par- 
ticulars. Over forty editions of the Encomium Morice were 
published in the author’s lifetime ; within forty years of its 
first Latin issue French, Italian, and English translations 
had been published; and later versions have appeared in 
(amongst other languages) Swedish, Czech, Polish, and 
Modern Greek. 

* * * 

Thirty-six volumes are to be added to Everyman’s Library 
this season. Amongst these will be a revised translation of 
Dostoievsky’s Idiot, Froude’s Life of Beaconsfield, Tur- 
geniev’s Liza, Malthus on Population, and Carlyle’s Essays. 
Lesser-known works in the batch will be the Countess E. 
Martinengo-Cesaresco’s Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs, the 
Plays of Hebbel and Eric and Enid by Chrétien de Troyes ; 
whilst Mr. Ernest Rhys has edited for the series A New 
Golden Treasury. Messrs. Dent are this season starting 
another series which promises to be in point of bulk as wonder- 
ful a venture as Everyman’s. This is the Wayfarer’s Library, 
which will attempt to do for modern imaginative work (from 
Stevenson to Hichens, from Conrad to Weyman) what the 
other series has done for the classics. 

SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Atlantis, By Geruart Hauptmann. Werner Laurie. 6s. 
The Milky Way. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
Mostly True. By Guy FLEMING. 

When a writer of Gerhart Hauptmann’s attainments and 
eminence writes a long book one assumes that he writes it 
with some intention—not necessarily with a moral intention, 
but surely with a literary or an artistic intention ; that he 
desires to deliver himself of something that he has upon his 
mind. It is difficult to divine with what intention Haupt- 
mann wrote Atlantis. I think he must have wished to 
show us, and prove to himself, what he could do in the way 
of an elaborate study in, and a minute analysis of, a case of 
morbid psychology. That, really, is what the book amounts 
to; that, and nothing much more than that. On an early 
page of Atlantis Hauptmann says : 

The lives of unusual men from decade to decade, it seems, enter 
dangerous crises, in which one of two things takes place : either the 
morbid matter that has been accumulating is thrown off, or the 
organism succumbs to it in actual material death, or in spiritual death. 
One of the most important and, to the observer, most remarkable of 
these crises occurs in the early thirties or forties, rarely before thirty ; 
in fact, more frequently not until thirty-five and later. It is the great 
trial balance of life, which one would rather defer as long as is ex- 
pedient than make prematurely. It was in such a crisis that Goethe 
went on his Italian journey, that Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to 
the church door in Wittenberg, that Ignatius Loyola hung his weapons 
in front of an image of the Virgin, never to take them down again. 
As for the young physician, Frederick von Kammacher, he was neither 
a Goethe nor a Luther nor a Loyola; but he was akin to them not 
only in culture, but also in many a trait of genius. 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Longmans. 4s. net. 


Von Kammacher entered upon what Lord Morley has 
somewhere called “‘ the great climacteric ” as early as the 
end of his third decade. Already his life was pretty much 
of a failure. He had been intended for the Army. “ I was 
kept,” says he, “ at a military school until I was ten years 
old. The desire came upon me to commit suicide, and I 
was punished for insubordination. There was no fascination 
for me in being prepared for a great carnage.’ So he 
studied medicine, achieved some sort of reputation as a 
bacteriologist, and then apparently came a bad cropper. 
“My scientific reputation has been torn to shreds. They 
say it was fuzz instead of the exciting organism of anthrax 
that I examined in a dye and wrote about.” He had a 
strong impulse towards domesticity, and married early ; 
but, after bearing him three children, his wife developed 
melancholia, and the marriage was calamitous. Then, 
strolling one evening into the Kunstlerhaus in Berlin, he 
saw Ingigerd Hahlstrém dance, and promptly lost his heart, 
his head, and everything worth having that was his. He 
went to the Kunstlerhaus cighteen successive evenings, 
and when Ingigerd sailed for America in the liner Roland 
he packed his bags and took passage in the same ship. 
Ingigerd was a girl of sixteen, of physical attractions and 
feminine allurements all compact, but with nothing else 
whatever to recommend her to anybody. In the course of 
the voyage she frankly and naively revealed her past to 
Von Kammacher, and the revelation shocked in him every 
moral nerve that was capable of being shocked—but her 
sorcery held him fast all the same. The narrative of that 
voyage is the triumph of the book ; indeed, it is the book. 
With rare and elusive artistry Hauptmann has succeeded in 
endowing with interest every trifling incident and every 
character who took ever so minor a part in every trifling 
incident. It is extremely difficult to see how he does it, 
but he does do it. And over it all, from the embarkation at 
Southampton, there hangs perceptibly the shadow of doom. 
One does not see how that effect is achieved either. By 
some wizardry Hauptmann compels his reader to share the 





consciousness or the sub-consciousness of Von Kammacher. 
The Roland collides with a derelict in mid-ocean and 
founders. The description of the shipwreck is a memorable 
piece of work. One sees it as in a series of vivid flashes, 
one feels it as in a series of poignant thrills. This is the 
sort of thing one gets : 

The thing that was particularly weird to Frederick in that swaying 
corridor, creaking like a new boot and lighted by electricity, was the 
incessant ringing of electric bells. In a hundred cabins at the same 
time, frightened persons, who had paid dear for their passage, and 
were entitled to excellent service, were pressing the buttons. None of 
them was inclined to recognise the force majeure of the Atlantic Ocean, 
the cyclone, the breaking of the screw, or any other possible accident. 
They thought that by ringing the bells they would be giving expression 
to the irresistible demand for a responsible rescuer to bring them 
safely to dry land. 


And this : 


Suddenly, no one knew how, the boat was carried close to the Roland 
again, where maddened, half-drowned, desperate men clutched at it. 
A hideous bestial conflict began. Frederick saw it all, yet without 
seeing it. . . . He struck at something. It was a hand, an arm, a 
head, a wet monster of the deep, shrieking in a voice not human. 
Suddenly, pulled backwards by the merciless hands of a hidden 
executioner, it disappeared. Frederick saw how, with the strength of 
desperation, Rosa's red fists and Mrs. Liebling’s and Ingigerd’s little 
cramped fingers unloosened the hold of the hand or arm of a fellow 
man from the icy edge of the boat. The sailors used their oars in a 
way that produced dark spurts of blood. 


Ingigerd and Frederick escape in a boat, are picked up 
by a passing steamer, and are safely landed in New York. 
Then the story breaks up ; the interest collapses or remains 
only for amateur alienists and such as have a taste for 
mental pathology. There is a brief and rather sordid 
liaison. Horrible things happen to Von Kammacher ; he 
grimaces at himself in his looking-glass ; sees himself sitting 
at his own desk, and wants to shoot at the apparition. 
Finally, he is rescued from nightmares by the redeeming 
hands of a pure woman, one Eva Burns, of Birmingham, 
His lunatie wife dies in 
the convenient way beloved of the common novelist ; with 
Eva he returns to Europe to cultivate his cabbages. 

There is a shipwreck in The Milky Way, a collision between 
a tramp steamer and a sailing ship ; and that, too, is quite 
remarkably well done, and done in a couple of pages or so. 
Miss Jesse has a very real gift for description, and is liberal 
in the use of it; she is always describing some person or 
thing, and always describing graphically. On board that 
tramp steamer was the heroine, who is also the narrator, a 
young woman of twenty-one, with an art education, a few 
shillings in her pocket, and an immitigable desire to earn 
her own living and to “live her own life,” as she herself 
would have phrased it had she been adolescent in those 
far-away days when Nora Helmer burst upon the town. In 
the same tramp steamer with her were a serious-minded 
man of ample means who wanted to marry her, and a much 
younger and less serious-minded man whose entire capital 
was a penny whistle, and who did not wish to marry her, 
but only to be friends. Ah, but then that whistle was the 
pipe of Pan !—an instrument, by the way, of which readers 
of novels written by young women must long ago have 
heard far more than enough ; and when the piper played on 
it Dvorak’s Humoreske, it stirred all sorts of vague emotions 
and errant fancies: “it was a vagabond calling to his like, 
it was the summons to fare forth again and work and 
laugh and take life as it came.’’ So she rejected her affluent 
suitor and threw in her lot with the piper, who was a very 
young journalist looking for a job. The story, which 
bubbles and sparkles with high spirits, is a record of their 
joint adventures in search of their daily bread, which in 
one way or another they always contrived to find. They 
were an entirely unconventional but strictly virtuous pair, 


who is common-sense incarnate. 
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and if I were inclined to carp I should say that the author 
has slightly overdone it in the way of ingenuousness, which, 
now and then, amounts to a rather palpable pose. But I 
am not inclined to carp at anything so vivacious, light- 
hearted, merry, and, at the same time, so well written as 
The Milky Way. And, after all, the conventions are 
placated in the end ; for after a pilgrimage in search of copy 
and of illustrative matter in Provence the two fall in love 
with one another in the good old way, and are married 
“quite respectable,” as Gilbert has it, “in a little city 
chureh.” 

I am ready to believe that Mr. Fleming’s short stories and 
sketches are mostly true ; anyhow, they are written with 
what orthodox reviewers are apt to call verisimilitude. 
There is none of them that might not easily be true. Some 
of them suggest that the author has lighted upon a sen- 
sational paragraph in a newspaper, and then sat down and 
deliberately written it up; others he has manufactured, 
quite obviously, with the sole design of bringing in one 
ghastly passage. Take this, for instance : 

There was a small window . . . through which the sun sent a 
beautiful, dusty ray of light . . . and the wondering little one stood 
in the white ray . .. with eyes that were too full of light to probe 
the darkness. But she passed out of the ray and into the semi-dark- 
ness . . . it was there in the obscurity that she met tragedy face to 
face. There was something hanging and swaying slightly with the 
torsion of the rope from one of the dark spidery rafters of the roof. 
Something ? It was a man, and the bloated face charged with the 
purple blood seemed to look at her as the slow torsion of the deadly 
rope moved the body slowly round and then back again, with its 
sightless, swollen eyes. The child was too frightened to scream, 
but stood there like a cataleptic gazing at the dead man hanging 
there from the beam. 


We are told a good deal of that little girl, but it is all 
irrelevant ; any other little girl would have done as well. 
She was created merely that she might come upon that 
grisly spectacle. Mr. Fleming has a nice turn for the 
ghastly, he is fertile of themes, and a little too much given 
to moralising. 

HuBert BLanp. 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND DREAM 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists. By the Sister Nive- 
pITA (MarGaret E. NosBie) and ANANDA K. Coomara- 
swamy. With thirty-two illustrations in colour by 
Indian artists under the supervision of Abanindro Nath 
Tagore, C.1.E. Harrap. 145s. net. 

Sadhana: The Realisation of Life. 


Tacore. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


By RABINDRANATH 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists was planned and begun 
by that Sister Nivedita whose strange life and splendid work 
are more than ever familiar to us since Mr. Rateliffe’s recent 
memoir. ‘* Hinduism,” she wrote, “ is, in fact, an immense 
synthesis, deriving its elements from a hundred different 
directions, and incorporating every conceivable mode of 
religion.’ There is something almost appalling, something 
of the vastness and mystery we attribute to the mere physical 
facts of the Kast, in the range and number of the myths here 
recorded. The brief introductory chapter explains how the 
two stages of mythology need representation—the early, in 
which men viewed the whole universe in a ‘“ humanified 
form,” and the later, in which “ the glory of stellar worlds 
paled before human greatness.” As in other histories, the 
Hindu legends have been gathered together only at intervals : 
in each main gathering different stages of development are 
represented, and incongruities appear. Constantly, too, 
there is an interplay of three different conceptions—poly- 
theism, monotheism, and pantheism. Indeed, it is no 


paradox to say that all these three words stand symbolic 
for that one idea, of God’s manifestation in and through the 
world, which is omnipresent in the religions and philosophies 
of the East. 

The first story given us here is the R&imfayana, which 
idealises a division of castes differing from that of Plato’s 
Republic in that it does not allow for transference from one 
rank to another. The apparent harshness of this is modified 
by the doctrine of reincarnation and Karma; hereditary 
place is not accidental, but just (what an argument for the 
House of Lords !); to each caste belongs its appropriate 
morality. ‘* Over against this human world of the silver age 
is drawn the sinful and inhuman world of the rakshasas,”’ but 
even these devils have virtue among themselves: their 
wickedness is directed against gods and humans. In the 
Ramayana we find, too, “ whispers and echoes of the great 
animal epos of primitive man.” There is a familiar sugges- 
tion about the beginning of the story. A certain rakshasa 
greatly plagued the deities, who could not destroy him 
because Brahma had granted him a boon of immunity. But 
the immunity excluded the operation of men : if a god was to 
destroy the rikshasa, he must become man. Vishnu con- 
sented, to this end, to take birth as the four sons of the good 
King Dasharatha, and one of these was Rama. We wish we 
had space to give some details of the legend: we must be 
content to quote from its conclusion: “ All sin is washed 
away from those who read or hear it read.” 

Of even wider interest is “* the Indian national saga,” the 
Mahabharata, where “the story of a divine incarnation, 
Krishna, as he is called, has been wrought into and upon an 
immense ballad and military epic of unknown antiquity.” 
Of the remaining tales, the one most moving and significant 
is naturally that of Buddha, whose teaching struck at the 
excessive power of priests and exalted a pure faith—but a 
faith already almost wholly found in Hinduism. The legends 
that have gathered round this historic figure are less entranc- 
ing than the essentials of his doctrine. 

The idea of impermanence, of the inevitable connection of sorrow 
with life and of life with desire, the doctrine of rebirth, of Karma 
(every man must reap what he himself sows), and a complex formal 
psychology—all these belong to the intellectual atmosphere of the 
Buddha’s own time. Where he differed most profoundly from the 
Brahmans was in his denial of soul, of any enduring entity in man 
apart from temporary associations producing the illusion of a person, 
an ego. Yet even this difference is more apparent than real, and we 
find in later times that it became almost impossible to distinguish 
between the Buddhist “ Void” and the Brahman “ Self.” For the 
distinguishing characteristic of each is the absence of any charac- 
teristics at all ; each is other than Being, and other than Non-Being. 


Lest this passage should in isolation be misunderstood, let 
us put beside it a sentence of Rabindranath Tagore : 
When we find that the state of Nirvina preached by Buddha is 


through love, then we know for certain that Nirvana is the highest 
culmination of love. For love is an end unto itself. 


Probably the austere beauty in the Buddhist doctrine of 
release from desire by the way of right living and right 
thinking is that which, of Eastern lore, appeals most easily 
to the West. The vitality informing the mysticism of both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, the union of moral purpose with 
philosophic subtlety and religious intuition—these we recog- 
nise admiringly in the second as in the first of the books 
before us. But somehow, somewhere—presumably in the 
author’s use, melodious and powerful though it is, of a 
language not his own—the vigorous inspiration of originality 
seems to have escaped. It would be foolish to deny that 


Mr. Tagore is a very inspiring teacher: to pretend that his 
greatness is fully apparent in these essays would be as foolish. 
The first essay, on the Relation of the Individual to the 
Universe, provides a salutary rebuke to the pride and business 
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of the West. We are the Martha to India’s Mary: she, we 
are more than half told, has chosen the better way : 

The ideal that India tried to realise led her best men to the isolation 
of a contemplative life, and the treasures that she gained for mankind 
by penetrating into the mysteries of reality cost her dear in the sphere 
of worldly success. 


But worldly success is clearly a poor thing. ‘“ Our posses- 
sions are our limitations.”” The West regards nature as 
hostile, obstructive; India “‘ included the world with the 
man as one great truth.” The soul of everything is to be 
perceived by the soul in man ; man’s superiority in the scale 
of creation “is not in the power of possession, but in the 
power of union.” We attain by giving ourselves away. 
“Our soul can realise itself truly only by denying itself.” 
So with the bewildering problem of evil. Evil is imperfee- 
tion: to ask why it exists is to ask why there is creation at 
all. We must in fact take it for granted. ‘“ This is the real 
question we ought to ask: Is this imperfection the final 
truth, is evil absolute and ultimate?” The answer, of 
course, is “‘ No.”” The essence of evil is impermanence. An 
imperfection which has perfection for its ideal “ must go 
through a perpetual realisation.” ‘“‘ To live in perfect good- 
ness is to realise one’s life in the infinitive.” “* As we make 
progress we find that pain, disease, and poverty of power are 
not absolute, but that it is only the want of adjustment of 
our individual self to our universal self which gives rise to 
them.” All this is very true: but can the most elementary 
student of ethics forbear the thought that he has heard it all 
before? Has it not the vagueness, the inapplicability, of the 
platitude ? Might not irreverence even recall the philosopher 
in Johnson’s Rasselas, who “* rose up and departed with the 
air of a man that had co-operated with the present system ? ” 
There are, no doubt, few final truths, and they have all been 
spoken long ago. Confronted by this melancholy fact, 
George, in the Vicar of Wakefield, “* was driven to dress up 
three paradoxes. They were false, indeed, but they were 
new.” Yet there is a better way of originality than that. 
It is to re-state the known with the compelling and urgent 
beauty of revelation, to light the heart to its own depths, to 
give truth not merely a new expression, but a new reality. 
Great poets and great prophets do this : we have no doubt that 
Rabindranath Tagore does it in his own language. But in 
this book we find what we want only in stray phrases quoted 
from the sources of his thought—as in this from one of the 
Upanishads: “ It is not that thou lovest thy son because 
thou desirest him, but thou lovest thy son because thou 
desirest thine own soul.” 

It must be added that both these books are charmingly 
produced. For the form of Myths of the Hindus and 
Buddhists no praise could be too high; the illustrations are 
not only really illustrative, but beautiful in themselves 
and beautifully reproduced. 


THE RED INTERNATIONAL 


A History of Socialism. By Tuomas Krirxup. Fifth 
Edition. Revised and largely rewritten by Epwarp 
R. Pease. A. & C. Black. 5s. net. 

If it be true of history in general, as Goethe said, that 
the best it has to give us is the enthusiasm which it arouses, 
it ought to be especially true of the history of the Socialist 
movement. The story of its pioneers, of its great thinkers 
and men of action, the struggles and sacrifices of an oppressed 
class fighting towards the dawn of freedom, the steady 
victory of its ideals against enormous odds—all this is a 
constant inspiration to the Socialist. We can heartily 
welcome, therefore, a new edition of the late Mr. Kirkup’s 
standard work, amplified and brought up to date. And it 





was a wise choice which gave the task of revision to Mr. Pease, 
one of the founders of the Fabian Society, and its secretary 
for twenty-three years. Mr. Pease has done his work very 
skilfully, and it is no slur on the original author to say that 
the book is now greatly improved. Mr. Kirkup had the 
defects of his qualities. He surveyed Socialism from the 
cloistered shade, and did not always succeed in gripping his 
subject. His sympathy is deep and manifest ; but he might 
with advantage have been a little more robust in his criti- 
cisms and his conclusions. Mr. Pease is vigorous and 
partisan—too partisan, some may think, in his attachment 
to the Fabian school of Socialism. But, as he himself 
observes in his preface, it is impossible to write with the 
knowledge of an insider and at the same time the detachment 
of an outsider, and, on the whole, we are glad that he did 
not do violence to his feelings by aiming at a rigid 
impartiality. 

Mr. Pease’s main contributions are two. First, there is 
the description of contemporary Socialist movements, 
showing the progress made in Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Scandinavia— indeed, in all the civilised nations of 
the world. Some of this—especially the sections relating 
to Germany—makes rather gloomy reading for British 
Socialists. When we find, for instance, that one constituency 
in Hamburg has as many actually paying members of the 
party as the total of enrolled Socialists in the United King- 
dom, or that the German Social Democrats expended last 
year a sum of £35,000 through their Educational depart- 
ment alone, we may well be a little ashamed of our own 
situation. Why is the Socialist movement so backward in 
this country ? Of course numbers and money are not every- 
thing. Probably if we were living under the political institu- 
tions of Prussia, our membership would go up by leaps and 
bounds. And if the German S.D.P. had to contend with a 
Lloyd George and a Liberal Party which frequently stole 
the Socialist clothes (even though these might often turn 
out to be a misfit), it would find its position very much more 
difficult. A comparative weakness in numbers is the price 
which British Socialism has to pay for the greater degree to 
which democracy has permeated our bourgeois parties. As 
for the undeniable intellectual backwardness of the English 
workman (and, indeed, of all classes in England), while this 
is largely congenital, much can undoubtedly be done to 
remedy it, and it is to be hoped that the mind of the various 
British parties will soon turn itself more sericusly to the work 
of education. 

This brings us to Mr. Pease’s second contribution—the 
account of English Socialism. The section on the Fabian 
Society is particularly interesting, and we do not think that 
Mr. Pease has, as he hints apologetically, devoted too much 
space to it. We do think, however, that he might have 
given more space to the Independent Labour Party. The 
1.L.P., after all, is the largest and, in a sense, the most 
important of the British Socialist parties. It has carried 
on the great bulk of the propaganda for the last twenty 
years—in mill and mine and workshop, at the street corner, 
and in the Trade Union Branch room. It has done all the 
heavy work of building up the Labour Party, and it repre- 
sents, as the Fabian Society does not, the typical Anglo- 
Saxon working-cless Socialism. On the question of the 
Labour Party, Mr. Pease writes with the fullest knowledge, 
for he has been on its executive from the beginning. But 
we hardly think he does justice to the critics of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. They are not to be so comprehensively 
dismissed as “‘ extremists and idealists . . . who cannot be 
reconciled to see their Parliamentary representatives steadily 
supporting a Government in office.” There are many who 
quite appreciate the reasons for the Labour Party’s support 
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of the Government, but who think that the question of how 
and on what terms that support should be given has not been 
properly faced. Nor, again, is it mere wanton impatience 
with the slowness and the small positive achievement of the 
Labour Party that has bred so much discontent in the 
Socialist ranks. The idea of the Labour Members as a band 
of heroes, at once sapicnt economists and able Parliamen- 
tarians, and withal full of a glowing Socialist faith, gallantly 
fighting against the monstrous brute majority in the House 
of Commons—this is a picture which we have often had 
painted for us (we do not say by Mr. Pease), but which has 
lost its point. The fight and the fighters have been in the 
public eye now for eight years, and the complaint is generally 
directed less to what they have not done than to what they 
have done and how they have done it. And the “ Syndi- 
calist spirit’ in particular should not be attributed simply 
to the failure of the Labour Party. It betokens rather a 
rediscovery of the importance of industrial action, which 
the extraordinarily successful birth and infancy of the 
political party had obscured. Mr. Pease recognises, we are 
glad to see, “* the clement of valuable criticism in the Syndi- 
calist idea ’’—on the side, that is, of the produccr’s place in 
the control of industry. This idea is one in the development 
of which we believe the “‘ English school of Socialism,” and 
the Fabian Society in particular, is destined to play an 
important part. However, we do not suggest that Mr. Pease’s 
loyalty to the Labour Party derogates from the value of 
his work. We hope that in the next edition a great deal 
more will be rewritten by his hand. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CRESCENT 


The Preaching of Islam. By T. W. Arnotp. Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 


It is said by those who know Africa well that the future 
years will see, at a not very distant date, a repetition of what 
Europe has already known—a war between Islam and Chris- 
tianity. That war is generally regarded as a matter of 
interest only to missionaries. The ordinary Englishman— 
and in this he differs both from the German or the French— 
regards the present civilisation as so much a matter of course 
that he never thinks there is any serious rival to it. The rise 
of Japan shook this confidence: but now your European 
points confidently to the Westernising of that energetic 
people, and sinks back into his comfortable conviction that 
his type of culture will unquestionably win. 

i: All those who believe that the Western type of culture is best 
—whether they think it is inseparable from Christianity, or 
only its accidental ally—should read carefully this new edi- 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s effective book. It is a book of facts. 
The author has his prejudices, but they are of little impor- 
tance beside the story he has to tell. Of that history most of 
us are lamentably ignorant. We remember vaguely that we 
were told at school that there was a period when Europe 
might have been won for Mohammedanism. We have heard 
of the Moors in Spain. Some of us may know that there are 
still thousands of Mohammedans in Central Europe. But 
nearly all of us have ceased to regard Islam as a serious rival. 
In this we are doubtless right—so far as Europe is concerned. 
It is not likely that any country will now slip back into the 
heresy that swept so victoriously over savage and civilised 
peoples in the Dark Ages. Contented, then, that Europe is 
safe, we are careless about the rest of the world. How care- 


less some of us showed during the Balkan wars, when it was 
common enough to meet comparatively educated men and 
women who put the two religions of Christianity and Islam 
on a par—with a certain bias in favour of Islam because it 
was supposed to encourage bravery in men. 


It is difficult to 


explain how this indifference to the evil results of Islam has 
arisen. One would have thought that a glimpse at the map 
of Europe would have been enough to show that the religion 
of Mohammed had never been anything in the long run but 
a bar to progress and the death of culture. The list of the 
countries that became largely Mohammedan, or under 
Mohammedan influence, is a list of the backwards and brutal: 
Servia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania, Bosnia, all of these re- 
mained outside the successive movements which kept renew- 
ing the strength of the Christian countries. Under the 
Crescent no art save that of war (and the making of coffee) 
has ever reached perfection in Europe. In Asia the defenders 
of Islam have a better case. They point to the revival of 
literature and philosophy in Persia—to the revival of life 
in India. But this appeal must be disallowed. When Islam 
has been grafted on to a people with an old history and an 
autochthonous civilisation, it has not killed that people’s 
capacity for art and science. But when, as in the case of the 
people of Europe, it has had to foster a youthful nation, a 
nation only just rising out of barbarism, it has kept that 
people stationary, or actually forced it back from positions 
already won. With this verdict Mr. Arnold does not agree, 
and he particularly cites the case of Spain as a country where 
the influence of Islam “ passed through Provence into the 
other countries of Europe, bringing into birth a new poetry 
and a new culture.” It may be admitted that, by mere 
conflict, Islam did assist the growth of Christian culture : 
what is remarkable is that it has never, when left to itself, 
produced any results that are at all commensurate with those 
of Christian countries. And it is easy to exaggerate the 
superiority of the Mohammedan in science and philosophy 
even in the Middle Ages. Averroes is a great name, but it is 
no greater than that of John the Scot, and not so great as 
that of Roger Bacon or the half-forgotten genius, Raymond 
Lull, who saw the danger of Islam in Africa, and, with the 
passion of a Mohammedan missionary, flung himself into a 
death-struggle with the Arabs of Algiers. 

But what is the danger of Islam? Why is it worse than 
any other of those religions which claim men’s allegiance ? 
Its chief danger is its completeness and its simplicity. Mr. 
Arnold states this simplicity with a satisfaction which has, 
we fear, nothing of irony in it. 





“There is no god but God ; Mohammed is the Apostle of 
God. Assent to these two simple doctrines is all that is 
demanded of the convert, and the whole history of Muslim 
dogmaties fails to present any attempt on the part of eccle- 
siastical assemblies to force on the mass of believers any 
symbol couched in more elaborate or complex terms. This 
simple creed demands no great trial of faith, arouses as a rule 
no particular intellectual difficulties and is within the compass 
of the meanest intelligence.” 

The passage we have italicised sums up admirably the 
great danger of Islam. It is a non-progressive faith. It 
demands neither much nor intellectual effort. It is purely 
static, and as careless as it is incapable of reasonable develop- 
ment. This is its strength. When Anglo-Indians or African 
travellers tell you that Mohammedans make the best soldiers 
or servants, they are generally speaking the truth. For this 
faith makes a man so self-conceited that content follows. At 
the end he is always a Mohammedan, and you a dog of a 
Gentile. That spirit is found among Christians, but it has 
never been an accepted part of any Christian’s religion. 

It is this fact—that Islam is a religion of pride—which 
makes it inevitably so bad a religion for backward, uncivilised 
people. For the success of Islam means the hardening of 
existing standards—except when those standards are higher 
than those of the invading religion. Islam does for the black 
man in Africa what certain practices and traditions are said 
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to perform for the public-school boy: it “ makes a man of 
him ”—and it makes of him a man after his own heart. If he 
is lecherous, he stays so; if he is drunken, he stays so; if he 
is a bully, he stays so; but in addition he gains a splendid 
conviction that he is right. It is a fine religion for the top- 
dog : and that is why we want no more of it in the twentieth 
century. After much bloodshed, and many tears, we are 
slowly coming to the conclusion that the top-dog can have 
his good time without our help. There is no real danger, we 
feel, of the bully or the magnate or the expert having a really 
difficult time in this world. For centuries we have done a 
great deal to support him : we have, too many of us, followed 
the Crescent while we have been bearing the Cross. And it 
is time that it ended. 

There is one “* bottom-dog ”’ whom Islam has kept under 
with a great success, a success that many people in England 
mustenvy. There is very little about women in Mr. Arnold’s 
book. It is a complete history of the spread of Islam over 
the whole world, and there are four references to women as 
missionaries, and two of these refer to cases as late as last 
century. That, perhaps, is the best test of the worthiness of 
Islam. The growth of culture is bound up with the improve- 
ment in the position of women—for no civilisation of the future 
is conceivable in which women do not share, and when the 
masculine standard has not ceased to exist : and for women 
Islam has no message in this world, and in the next—well, the 
paradise of the Quran may be taken as showing Mohammed’s 
sincere opinion as to the dignity of man and the true function 
of woman. 


LAND NATIONALISATION 


The Case for Land Nationalisation. By Josern Hyper, 
Secretary of the Land Nationalisation Society. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 


The literature of Land Nationalisation is curiously 
scanty. As long ago as 1882 Alfred Russel Wallace wrote 
a little book which still circulates, and ten years later 
Mr. Harold Cox, whilst still a Socialist, published a brief 
critical study of the subject. The Single Taxers, with their 
clear-cut doctrines and their terse though inexplicable 
phrases, pour out a steady stream of handbooks, but the 
exponents of Land Nationalisation by any other method 
have confined themselves to pamphlets. So we opened 
Mr. Hyder’s substantial, serious, and marvellously cheap 
volume with pleasurable anticipation. The garnered wis- 
dom of twenty-five years’ secretaryship of the Land 
Nationalisation Society ought to yield some precious fruit. 
Unhappily the propagandist is only too apt to become a 
repeater of the stale instead of a student of the new. The 
book is, as it were, an extended clementary lecture suitable 
for a Y.M.C.A. debating society. There are quotations from 
approved persons who said the Earth is the Lords’, and 
other things to the same effect. Ancient ill-deeds of land- 
lords long mouldering in their graves are set out, chapter 
and verse, and we feel that Dissenters and Liberals and 
dwellers in Highland glens in days long gone by had a bad 
time. But we look in vain for any enlightenment on the 
land problem as it is. The author tells us that the capital 
value of our land may be 3,000 million sterling or it may be 
6,000 million, and which it is he neither knows nor cares. 

The first requisite to proposals for reform of any institu- 
tion is a knowledge of its history, but this is a subject 
Mr. Hyder has neglected. He is in doubt whether man was 
contemporaneous with the deposit of the coal measures 
(p. 121), and when we come to historical periods, so abun- 
dantly illuminated by recent volumes, he tells us that “ the 
common ficlds were almost invariably divided into three 





long strips,” which is much as if one should say that a pound 
is almost invariably divided into twenty pence. After 
history the land problem is based on law, and here again 
Mr. Hyder’s knowledge is at fault. He speaks of the Allot- 
ment Acts of 1887 and 1890 as still unrepealed; he seems 
to think that the difference between the Conservative Small 
Holdings Act of 1892 (intended to create small ownership) 
and the Liberal Act of 1907 (which created tenancies) was 
that the former was permissive and the latter compulsory— 
the “‘ may,” he says, was turned to “ must ” and “ shall.” 
He tells us in another place that “ until the law is altered 
the public cannot hope to establish a common law right to 
bathe,” a statement which indicates unfamiliarity with the 
principles of legislation. Finally, a clear and incisive thinker 
might make something of land problems, even if ill-equipped 
with historic and legal knowledge. But Mr. Hyder fails 
also in this respect. His book opens with the demand that 
“a just land system” should ensure (1) a right to have 
access to land for each according to his requirements, and 
(2) security of tenure for every occupicr—two propositions 
which, as long as the supply of land remains inelastic, are 
obviously incompatible. Dealing with fisheries on Lough 
Neagh, he tells us that “‘ common sense says that a custom 
which has been so long in existence ought to create a right,” 
forgetful that private ownership of land is a custom whose 
validity his book is written to question. 

The crux of Land Nationalisation by purchase is its financial 
arrangement, and here again our author is ill-equipped for 
his task; he is evidently under the impression that the 
British Government, when it borrows money, usually 
promises to repay on a certain date, and we cannot feel that 
an author so unfamiliar with the elements of political 
finance is a sure guide when he tells us that the purchase 
by the State of undeveloped land at its capital value would 
be a safe transaction. His proposal is that the community 
should?pay for land with interest-bearing bonds. This is 
sound: enough for developed land, whether agricultural or 
occupied by buildings, but to give an interest-bearing 
security in exchange for land with only a prospective rental 
value is a transaction of an altogether different character. 

There is plenty of room for a good book on Land National- 
isation, written by a man who understands how land is 
used in agriculture, containing statistical information about 
our country, and illustrated with the opinions of other 
nations who also have arrived at conclusions very different 
from those enunciated as truisms by Mr. Hyder. But 
the author of such a volume would find little to help him in 
the book under consideration. 


TAXES AND THE POOR 


English Taxation, 1640-1799. 
& Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most noteworthy recent tendencies in the 
investigation of the history of English economic and political 
ideas has been what may be called the back-to-the- 
seventeenth-century movement. The historians have taught 
us to find the roots of economic Liberalism and _ political 
democracy in the whirlpools of discussion and experiment 
which occurred during the upheavals of the Stuart period. 
Mr. Kennedy’s book follows the same general trend as the 
teachings of Professor Ashley, Dr. Cunningham, Professor 
Levy and Mr. Gooch. He shows that from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to 1640 the poor were nearly exempt 
from taxation. Such a position was in accordance with 
the prevalent “functional” view of society. The whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the activities of each class of society 
were regarded from a social point of view. Taxation was 
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only one, and by no means the most important, of the ways 
in which individuals fulfilled their obligations to the com- 
munity. The poor man, by his industry, and consequent 
support of the rich, performed at least his full share of social 
duties. But in the seventeenth century we find the rise of 
the notion—unfortunately not yet dead—that every one 
should pay something towards the support of the State in 
the shape of taxation. This was the natural outcome of 
what Mr. Kennedy calls the “ freeholder ” view of society. 
Men’s economic activities were segregated in theory from 
the orbit of political obligation. The conception was 
weakened in the eighteenth century, first by sentimental 
compassion for the poor, which was admitted as a motive 
force by statesmen, in spite of its inconsistency with prevalent 
theories, and secondly by the rise of the economic doctrine 
that taxes cannot fall on “necessaries.”” But meanwhile the 
** freeholder ”’ view of society had brought about, or, at least, 
justified, the imposition of considerable fiscal burdens upon 
the poor. 

This is perhaps the main thesis of Mr. Kennedy’s book. 
But it contains many strands of thought which are of great 
historical and practical importance. The account of the 
origin of the income tax involves some criticisms of 
Mr. Seligman’s work on that subject, which all students of 
taxation will need to consider. Walpole and Adam Smith 
both fare badly in Mr. Kennedy’s hands, and their reputa- 
tions will certainly need rehabilitation, if the generally 
accepted estimates of their work in the sphere of taxation 
are not to undergo serious revision. Mr. Kennedy’s work is, 
in fact, a contribution to economic history of first-class 
importance. He has managed to interweave very skilfully 
a sufficient account of the details of fiscal legislation into 
his description of the theoretical discussions. ‘The book is 
eminently readable. If only some leading politicians would 
take the trouble to grasp its contents, it might be easier to 
kill the pernicious superstition that it is socially or morally 
desirable to tax the poor. But, alas, of how little avail are 
the lessons of history ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Greatest House at Chelsey. 
10s, 6d, net. 


Few houses in England have so interesting a history as Beaufort 
House, the greatest house in Chelsea, the “ Village of Palaces.” Sir 
Thomas More, surely the most high-minded and pure-souled of English 
worthies, built it. Its successive tenants included the founders of the 
great houses of Cecil, Powlett, and Villiers, notable men of their day 
such as Sir Arthur Gorges (who, as Mr. Davies points out, deserves to 
be better known, but was somewhat lost ‘ amid the crowd of Eliza- 
bethan giants’’), Bulstrode Whitelock, one of Cromwell’s quaint 
Puritan ambassadors, the Treasurer Middlesex, who for a brief period 
succeeded in placing the expenditure of the Jacobean court on what we 
should now call a “‘ sound financial basis,” powerful aristocrats, like the 
Earl of Bristol and the Duke of Beaufort, and, finally, Sir Hans Sloane, 
prototype of the speculative suburban builder, who did after his kind 
and compassed the destruction of the noble mansion. Three of its 
owners came to a violent end, another perished “in the worst inn’s 
worst room ”’ ; at different times it was seized by the Crown, by Parlia- 
ment, and by sundry creditors. Its visitors were no less illustrious 
than its owners; Holbein, Evelyn, Sackville, possibly Erasmus, en- 
joyed its hospitality. Inigo Jones built its beautiful gateway. The 
memory of the house persists in the name of a Chelsea street, in the 
gateway aforesaid, now standing in Chiswick, in a portion of the wall 
of the grounds still to be seen on the east side (not the south, as Mr, 
Davies says) of the quiet Moravian burial-ground, and in a considerable 
portion of the east, unmentioned by Mr. Davies, which still runs along 
the bottom of the gardens in Paulton’s Square. There is no mistaking 
those narrow red Tudor bricks. 

The book does full justice to a fascinating subject. 


By Ranpatt Davies. John Lane. 


Much research 


has clearly gone to its making ; many contemporary letters are printed 
for the first time, and from the copious existing stores of material Mr. 
Davies has made a selection which at once illustrates the history of the 
house and provides delightful reading. 


We think he is mistaken in 


placing the celebrated clock of Edmund Howard in the tower of Chelsea 
Parish Church. Was it not in the old clock-house, now demolished, 
but formerly the lodge at the stable-yard gate ? 

The illustrations, admirably selected and produced, are a valuable 
aid to the enjoyment of the work. 


Wings and the Child. By E. Nespir. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

It is only now and again that we meet a book which makes us cry at 
every turn “ why, of course,” and this not because the writer has 
strung together platitudes and time-honoured sayings, but because he 
or she has put into words the things we have always known and yet 
somehow or other have failed to express. In her book Wings and the 
Child—which, considering her reputation, ought to be labelled on 
bookstalls ‘*‘ For Grown-Ups Only ”—Mrs. Bland crystallises for us the 
vague thoughts and feelings we have always had about children, the 
half-formed theories that we should have been hard put to it to explain 
and defend but which are based, as Mrs. Bland claims her knowledge 
to be based, on memories not yet quite faded of how we thought and 
felt when we were children. 

Mrs. Bland writes for the most difficult child to bring up—the highly 
imaginative child. A child’s capacity for belief is in some cases almost 
unlimited. ‘If very big men live in Patagonia why should not very 
little men live in flower-bells ?”” We suppose that for many children 
this is sound logic. We must admit, however, that our own sceptical 
tendencies manifested themselves at a very early age. We cannot 
remember ever having believed in little men in flowers or kindred 
creations. But doubtless to Mrs. Bland in her childhood fairies were 
no more difficult of belief than cannibals—and far more desirable. 

This book is not, however, concerned with fairies. It is concerned 
with Beauty and with Building. Beautiful things are essential for 
children. If we want them to grow up with an instinctive dislike 
for cheap imitations we must surround them with things that are good 
and real. Heartily we echo Mrs. Bland’s denunciation of the cheap 
inaccurate deal bricks which have been substituted for the true 
polished oak ones of our childhood. But Mrs. Bland does not depend upon 
bricks alone for her buildings; books, empty tins, tops of packing 
cases, candlesticks, cooking bowls are all pressed into the service, and 
dozens of other things which are “lent” and “ put back” with a 
care that increases their value in the child’s eyes, both while he has 
them and in their normal uses. The author's own architectural 
achievements (of which photographs are given) show what astonishing 
results can be obtained by the ingenious use of articles that are to be 
found in every household. 

Mrs. Bland’s book, which all who have to do with children will enjoy 
reading, is dedicated to “The Teachers of the Public Elementary 
Schools of Great Britain, as a small token of a great admiration for 
their high courage, their steadfast perseverance and their unfailing 
patience, love and service.” 

English Travellers of the Renaissance. By CLareE Howarp. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

For all practical purposes this is a short sketch of the history of 
English insularity. At the close of the Middle Ages there were several 
powerful incentives to travel, of which education was the foremost, 
and, even so, rapidly increasing in importance. Nevertheless, by the 
tim. Elizabeth was on the throne, “‘ the Frenchified traveller came in 
foi a good share of satire, but darker things were said of the Italianate 
Englishman.” Insularity had come into existence as a protest against 
the importance of foreign manners ; a little later it justified itself as the 
only safe way of keeping out of the hands of the Inquisition. Lastly, 
the Grand Tour came and vanished, and continental travel passed out 
of the list of the things necessary to a gentleman’s education. Miss 
Howard has made use of an enormous number of sources, and the 
pontifical attitude which has resulted does not sit very well on so brief 
a book. But its interest is beyond question. 


Modern Russia. By Grecor ALEexinsky. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

The author was, it may be remembered, a member of the Extreme 
Left in the first Russian Duma, for which reason he is, although alive, 
no longer in Russia. He has had special reason to acquaint himself 
with Russian politics, and, although he makes no efforts to conceal 
the darker side, he does not exaggerate. Books on Russia abound, 
and many of them are good. The economic development of Russia 
has been brilliantly described by Sir Mackenzie Wallace, her literary 
history by Prince Kropotkin, and so on, but we have not previously 
met a book whose scope was so encyclopedic as this. The subjects 
dealt with comprise the history of Russia, her recent social develop- 
ments, the organisation of central and local government, the prominent 
religious and political questions, and the history of her litera- 
ture. If any reader wishes to begin a study of Russian problems, 
and is terrified by the extraordinary mass of books on the subject, we 
can confidently recommend this as an admirable general introduc- 
tion. 
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A Vagabond in New York. By Ou:ver Mapox Huerrer. Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


This strictly truthful record may or may not be written in deliberate 
derision of the Americans—the author acknowledges that his own 
personality has rather mixed itself up with the facts, but leaves it at 
that. He did many curious things in New York, such as selling ice 
cream and escorting tourists round the town with a megaphone. At 
this job his most popular “ draw” appears to have been the wealth 
that some unborn babies expected by millionaires’ wives and an un- 
reticent Press were due to inherit. This book is much funnier than 
Baedeker, but the next time we go to New York we shall not take it 
with us. 


Medisval Byways. By L.F.Satzmann. Constable. 6s. net. 


The usual full-dress introductions that the standard historians give 
us to the Middle Ages need, to be fully appreciated, a far greater 
suggestion of atmosphere than they can generally supply. Mr. Salz- 
mann’s book is mostly atmosphere. It is a delightful assortment of 
odds and ends concerning the Middle Ages in England, which he has 
come across during researches at the Record Office, and contains the 
sort of information we might expect from a medieval version of the 
Daily Mail. Mr. Salzmann has a charming style and a keen sense of 
humour, and he has extracted some very delightful passages from 
various early documents. There are sidelights on the home lives of our 
forebears which really substantiate some of Mr. George Morrow’s 
guesses in Punch. The troubles attending servers of writs, for example, 
inevitably suggest scenes which might well appear in a series of 
*“ Forgotten Deeds of Valour.” A word must be said in praise of 
Mr. George E. Kruger’s excellent illustrations. 


THE CITY 


ASIER money and the distribution of large sums in 
E the shape of interest and dividend payments have 
resulted in a certain amount of investment purchases 
which have brought about a somewhat better tone on the 
various markets; but the volume of buying is still much 
below the normal. The weakest centre in this respect has 
been Paris, but now that the embargo upon new issues has 
been partially raised and the Russian Railway Loan and the 
Servian Government Loan are to be issued in that market, 
it is probable that part at least of the large amount of funds 
that have been accumulating will be released. The Colonies, 
and in particular Canada, are issuing loan after loan, hardly 
any of which are taken in the first place by the public, but 
all of which are quickly afterwards absorbed at a discount. 
In Germany there is a flood of Government and Municipal 
offerings, and much the same holds good of Holland, and, 
indeed, most European countries. As is not unnatural 
after the wane of an industrial boom, there is a marked falling 
off in industrial issues, which is, however, more than com- 
pensated by the great demands of the various Governments 
and Municipalities, a factor which is increased by the con- 
tinual growth of State and Municipal trading. 
+ . * 


Within the next few days an offer will be made of 
£1,000,000 of a 5 per cent. loan for the Republic of Uruguay. 
The issue price is to be 91, and I believe I am correct in 
stating that £600,000 will be offered in London and £400,000 
on the Continent—principally in Brussels. The loan is to 
be specifically secured upon the surplus 45 per cent. of the 
customs’ revenues, after providing for the service of the 
debt of 1891 and the payment of railway guarantees. This 
45} per cent. has, during the last three years, exceeded 
£1,500,000, and after allowing for the 1891 debt and the 
railway guarantees referred to, there is an annual surplus 
of nearly £700,000, as against an amount required for the 
service of the present loan of £120,000 per annum. The 
proceeds of the present loan are required, half for the increase 
of the gold reserve of the National Bank of the Republic 
and half for the repayment of the floating debt. The 
authorised amount of the loan is £2,000,000, and the balance 
is to be applied to the final payment in respect of the purchase 
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SANATOGEN 


Only Grand Tvix given 
ta the Food Section 





If you needa tonic, you 
need the best tonic! 


And the best tonic is 
Sanatogen! That has been 


proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


It was proved at the International 
Medical Congress last August, when a 
committee of the cleverest living physicians 
gave their highest possible award to 
Sanatogen—and only to Sanatogen—among 
all other tonics and nutrients. 


Do you fully grasp what this means to you ? 
Where your health is concerned you cannot safely 
experiment with inferior or doubtful preparations. 
If you need a tonic, you need the best tonic ! 
You need Sanatogen! It is the only thing you 
can depend on to bring about a real improve- 
ment in your health, and especially in the health 
of your nervous system. Send this coupon 
now for a Free Sample and a_ Booklet 
explaining the many uses of Sanatogen. 


(Of all Chemists, from 1/9d. per tin.) 


Free Sample. 













A. WULFING & CO., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and 
a Booklet. 


Name 
Address 
S. 204/642a. 
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SS 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MRS. ENNIS RICHMOND 
is opening her 
CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL 
Next Term (Jan. 20th) 


Within four minutes’ walk of Swiss Cottage Station 
and two minutes of the Wellington Road ’bus route. 


The Address 
(formerly West Heath School, Hampstead) 


is now 


THE WHITE HOUSE SCHOOL 
ALBION ROAD, N.W. 

















THE GROUNDWORK OF EUGENICS 


DR. L. DONCASTER will deliver a series of 8 lectures on 
HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION, at the Imperial College of 
Science, South age, on Fridays, at 5.30 fi m., beginning January 
23rd. This will be supplemented by DR. GREEN OOD. 
who will lecture on STATISTICAL METHODS | in Relation to 
— next term. 

ee for complete course, One Guinea, payable in advance. Apply Hon. 
Secstary EUGENICS EDUCATION soclE . Kingsway House, Kingsway, 


W.C., who will send syllabus free on application. 














MUDIE’S 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LIBRARY ENTERED AT 
ANY DATE FOR THREE, SIX, AND TWELVE MONTHS. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 


30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C. 








The Criminal Law Amendment Committee 
has arranged a series of Chee a on Social" Problems, for 


The Lectures will be held on alternate Thursdays at 5.30, beginning Jan. 22nd, 
at the Kingsway Hall (Lecture Hall). 


The Introductory Lecture on Jan. 22nd will be on 
“The Civic Responsibility of Women,” 
By Miss Cicely Hamilton. 
For Syllabus and Tickets (2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d.), apply to 
THE SECRETARY, C.L.A. COMMITTEE, 19, TOTHILL STREET, S.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements under this heading are charged at 
10d. a line, with a minimum of 2/- for a single insertion. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 





UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
interest for publicationin volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,'' 
c/o JOHN H. RupDIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C, 





NVALIDS and others.—Superior Home, with trained nurse. Kindest care 
of the aged. Chronic case taken. Highest medical references, Hamp- 
stead district. Terms moderate.—F. G., 85, Chichele Road, Cricklewood, 





| oe —Send your MSS. to Mrs. SURREY DANE’s Type- 
writing Offices, 147 Strand, London (opposite Gaiety Theatre), We 
Type—Right. Work intelligently checked and counterchecked. Mrs, 
Sidney Webb's and Vice-regal and other Governmental recommendations, 
Tel. City 5994, 





YPEWRITING.—AIll branches of Work undertaken by Miss MAUDE 
F. GATLIFF, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed, —Telephone 4353 Central. 





by the Government of all the shares of the Land Mortgage 
Bank of the Republic, to the further increase of the gold 
reserve, and to the purchase of two parks. The Land 
Mortgage Bank appears to be a paying concern, for its 
profits during last year are stated to have exceeded £85,000. 
The country’s imports and exports during last year are 
given as £10,520,000 and £13,520,000 respectively, thus 
showing a balance in favour of the country of £3,000,000, 
The loan seems quite a good one of its kind, and Uruguay 
is certainly going in strongly for collectivism, it having 
followed Italy’s example in nationalising the Life Assurance 
business ; but whether it is as settled politically as its great 
neighbour, the Argentine Republic, remains open to doubt. 
The loan is, therefore, the sort of security that may be 
bought to mix with other investments, but not to put most 
of one’s money in. 
* * * 


Misinformed as usual, the City at the outset paid small 
heed to the South African strike, readily believing the first 
cablegrams to the effect that it was a fiasco. As it gradually 
came to be realised that the strike was a bigger thing than 
had been anticipated, uneasiness naturally increased, but 
the resistance displayed at first by South African mining 
shares was noticeable, and points to the existence of a Bear 
account. In the face of the dimensions of the struggle, 
however, prices could not maintain themselves, and the 
week has witnessed a further shrinkage in the prices of these 
shares, thus bearing out the pessimistic views expressed in 
our last issue. There are several directions in which it is 
possible to lose money with much more pleasure to the original 
possessor than by a purchase of “ Kaffirs.” Any disturbance 
in the production or transport of gold, being a menace to 
the gold supplies of the world, is not liked by the business 
and financial community, and the strike has already exercised 
its effects upon money rates which were falling away rapidly. 
On the other hand, the very size of the struggle should prevent 
its long duration, and it is only if the large body of native 
miners, so laboriously got together, has to be dispersed, that 
any serious reduction in the gold production is likely. The 
business world, already smarting from a long period of 
monetary stringency, does not wish to see any happenings 
likely to cause a recurrence of dear money, just when the 
turn of the tide had apparently come. 

* * * 


One of the great banks of the world, which, however, is 
not so well known to the British public as many a smaller 
institution, is the Banco Espajiol del Rio de la Plata. This 
bank, which is registered under the laws of the Argentine 
Republic, was established in 1886, and has grown at so 
rapid a rate that its paid-up capital is now equivalent to 
£8,248,000. Its head office is in Buenos Ayres, and it has 
over seventy branches spread over the Argentine, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Europe. The articles of association of this bank 
contained provisions with regard to the allocation of profits, 
not unusual in Latin countries, but strange to hard-headed, 
business-like northern peoples like ourselves. Up to last 
year, of the net annual profits, 12 per cent. went to the 
reserve fund, 2}? per cent. to the employees’ benefit fund, 
2 per cent. to the directors, 1 per cent. to the founder of the 
bank (until 1918), and 2} per cent. to charities. Whether or 
not it is due to the growth of business in Europe and the 
great increase in the number of British and French share- 
holders cannot be said, but at a mecting held, inappro- 
priately enough, on Christmas Eve, the shareholders agreed 
to proposals put before them to diminish the appropriations 
to the reserve fund and charities in order to swell the amount 
available for distribution to themselves. The amount to be 
placed to the reserve fund has been reduced from 12 per 
cent. to 4 per cent., and the amount given to charities has 
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been reduced from 2} per cent. to } per cent. Seeing that 
few, if any, British companies make statutory provision for 
any distribution of this kind at all, it would perhaps be 
ungracious to dilate upon this reduction, although it reminds 
one of the East End gentleman who, finding it necessary to 
retrench, when making his New Year resolutions, decided 
to cut off his wife’s beer. The shares of the Banco Espajfiol 
(as it is termed in financial circles) are of 100 Argentine 
dollars, and at their present price of £16 each, based on the 
annual dividend of 12 per cent., which has been paid for the 
last five or six years, they yield about 6} per cent. Unlike 
most British bank shares, they have the advantage of 
carrying no further liability. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co.—One of the Furness companies. 
Increased its profit by £12,700 to £121,800. But the directors com- 

lain. There was a shaft accident, which caused delay (any common 
workmen killed ?); the employees “ absented themselves from work 
for five days in January” ; whilst the adoption of weekly pay, the 
operation of the Insurance Act, and the high rates of wages prevailing 
have all affected profits adversely. Consequently the shareholders 
suffer. The Preference only get 8 per cent., compared with 6 per 
cent. last year, and the Deferred receive 10-44 per cent., against 6 per 
cent. previously. The outlook for the current year in the iron and 
steel trade is less satisfactory, and the company’s revenue is likely to 
suffer on this side of its business, but the demand for coal continues 
strong, and prices will probably remain good. 

0! Wheel.—This company again pays a 20 per 
cent. dividend, although to do so it has to draw upon its balance of 
last year. The lucrative nature of the business may be judged from 
the fact that it does all its business with machinery and plant valued 
in the balance sheet at £2,197. The profit for year ended August last 
was £17,908, a fall of £8,688. The company has seen its best days, 
as motor manufacturing companies themselves now supply their 
customers with detachable wheels. Hence it is keeping its assets as 
liquid as possible, and, with its £80,000 investments, £9,000 stock, and 
other items, it could easily repay the whole of its capital to the share- 
holders. 

British Columbian Fisheries.—The salmon whose holiday resort is 
the northern waters of British Columbia will die of ennui for all they 
have to fear from the machinations of this company. The whole busi- 
ness has proved a fiasco. The shareholders put up some £150,000, of 
which £25,000 in cash went to the vendors. The company’s base is 
600 miles from Vancouver, and is so destitute that everything required 
for the erection of its buildings and plant, on which it spent £75,000, 
had to be conveyed to the islands. Trawlers and other equipment 
cost a further £40,000, and £7,000 was spent in endeavouring to find 
the local address of the fish. Seven months ago there was only £2,000 
cash left, whilst £36,000 was owing to the company’s bankers and 
£23,000 to other creditors. Things have gone so badly that even the 
directors have only had half their fees. Consequently a Receiver is in 
possession on behalf of the Debenture holders. The directors sent out 
an accountant to report on the company’s prospects, but the name of 
this “‘ expert” does not impress us, and we can scarcely imagine his 
report will draw further cash from the shareholders’ pockets. At the 
meeting of indignant shareholders held in November last a committee 
was appointed to look into the company’s affairs, and the result of 
their investigation is now awaited. 

Singapore} United Rubber Plantations.—For its first} year[this com- 
pany paid a dividend of 3 per cent., but for its second year, ended 
June, 1913, it ceased such extravagance, and paid nothing, although 
its output of rubber increased from 99,000 Ib. to 166,000 Ib., cost of 
production was reduced from Is. 114d. to 1s. 7-9d. per Ib., and profit 
rose from £9,000 to £14,200. The fact is that few rubber companies 
were prepared for the disastrous fall in selling prices, and in the cir- 
cumstances the directors have done wisely to practise the virtue of 
abstinence in the hope of receiving their reward hereafter. Rubber 
fell during the company’s financial year by over 10d. per Ib. to about 
8s. 54d. net, and since June it has dropped to 2s. 6d. per Ib. There- 
fore the directors are keeping all the cash resources for future develop- 
ment of its 800,000 trees, only 170,000 of which are at present tapable ; 
so if shareholders plant the seed of patience in their souls—by the time 
it has blossomed the next dividend warrant will have been posted. 


Idris.—Slightly better results than for previous year. Profit, after 
paying Debenture interest, is £2,100, compared with loss of £830. 
“Continued adverse conditions” are blamed for the scanty success, 
but since ** Polly ” did very well during the same period, perhaps the 
weather, higher costs, and unremunerative selling} prices do not 
altogether account for it. No dividend was paid.} 


Marconi Wireless.—Lord Murray is too late for the Commission, but 
will he make any statement to the shareholders? His lordship 
returned to England on the George Washingion—the suggestive 
symbolism of which is most appropriate. The vessel arrived in a fog— 
a bad piece of stage management on the part of the Government. 
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